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EDITORIAL 
The Strange Story of Our Times 


HE interpretation of history is a perilous undertaking at best. 

This is particularly true when an attempt is made to deal with 

contemporary events and movements. For the most part one 
needs a long perspective in order to see human affairs in true pro- 
portions and to understand the significance of what he sees. 

Time seems to have a way of being moral in its ultimate decisions. 
“The mills of the gods grind slowly, but they grind exceeding 
small.” It was this fact, written large in the records of antiquity, 
which led Mommsen to declare that “God makes a Bible out of 
history,” and J. A. Froude to assert that “history is a voice forever 
sounding across the centuries the laws of right and wrong.” Even 
in the events of our own day we can sometimes see clearly the retri- 
bution which evil brings upon itself. For a time, however, the 
unscrupulous person or nation frequently appears to possess a real 
advantage, and we find ourselves perplexed and baffled that truth 
should so continually be upon the scaffold and that wrong should 
so often occupy the throne. 

I 


Mankind has seldom known anything but tempestuous seas, and 
every age is a time of crisis. With due regard for that fact, it is still 
hard to escape the conviction that the world has scarcely known any 
period of more stupendous events or of greater peril than our own 
time. Some eight years ago, Gerald Johnson published a suggestive 
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commentary on the first half of the twentieth century under the 
striking title, Incredible Tale. ‘The book itself dealt with the po- 
litical education of the average American citizen through the events 
of our times, and particularly through the careers and the influence 
of four leaders: Woodrow Wilson, Nikolai Lenin, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, and Josef Stalin. The idea of its title was suggested by 
some words of Aeschines in 330 B.C.—‘‘What is there in the list of 
strange and unexpected events that has not occurred in our time? 
Our lives have transcended the limits of humanity; we are born to 
serve as a theme of incredible tales to posterity.” Mr. Johnson’s 
treatment of his theme makes highly interesting and stimulating 
reading, but his choice of this phrase as a description of our own 
history since 1900 seems little less than a stroke of genius. 

The record of man’s scientific progress and of his material achieve- 
ments in these fifty-eight years needs no large treatment here. It is 
a fact, however, that many inventions which were in their infancy, 
or still unborn at the beginning of our century, have today become 
so commonplace as to be taken as a matter of course. ‘The automo- 
bile and the airplane, the utilization of electric power for countless 
purposes, the telephone, the radio, and television have transformed 
the lives of millions. Only a few days before these words are writ- 
ten the press reported the achievement of one man in flying at a 
speed of 1,404 miles per hour and of another in attaining an altitude 
of 91,249 feet, yet these records caused no large amount of general 
interest, and may well be broken before this issue of ‘THEOLOGY 
Topay appears. Nuclear fission, so little understood by most of 
us, has come to be accepted as though it were a simple matter. 
Even the launching of earth satellites has now become routine, and 
Russia’s latest great achievement in this area has caused scarcely a 
ripple of excitement. 

Perhaps no more eloquent commentary upon our attitude toward 
marvels undreamed by our fathers has appeared than one printed 
some time ago in the form of a cartoon. In this a little girl was 
portrayed, pouting and complaining in surroundings of luxury 4 
she asked: ‘“Can’t we have something new around here? I've been 
watching television all my life.” On a somewhat profounder level 
G. K. Chesterton wrote a good many years ago: “Men will never 
starve for want of wonders; but men will starve from want of 


Wonder.” 
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But unbelievable as man’s material achievements have been, the 
fact of his inability to use them aright remains even more amazing. 
This being who has harnessed the forces of the universe for his own 
use and who has so nearly conquered nature, has made no apparent 
progress toward controlling his own passions or conquering himself. 
This person who through medical science has made such progress 
toward the conquest of disease, and who seems on the threshold of 
discoveries which may even more greatly prolong man’s span of life, 
knows no better how to live than did his forebears. This creature 
who has so nearly annihilated time and space has not been able to 
increase his own spiritual stature, or to narrow in the smallest de- 
gree the moral abyss which lies between himself and God. 


II 


Nowhere, perhaps, is the record of man’s failure more glaringly 
plain than in the economic, social, and political history of our times. 
Here the tale is one of appalling blindness, of incredible blunders, 
of awful tragedy brought by man upon himself—and of an apparent 
inability to learn from and profit by his own mistakes. It was in a 
mood of blithe optimism that Western man entered upon this twen- 
tieth century. Progress, it seemed, was the inevitable order of 
things. Through some evolutionary process, as a result of some 
force resident within his own breast, man was destined to move on- 
ward and upward to ever higher achievements and standards. The 
fact that we had come so far was evidence enough that our journey 
would continue smoothly. It was a time in which not a few think- 
ers held that never again would the great nations of the world resort 
to war. Perhaps there might be minor outbreaks here and there 
among some “‘lesser breeds without the law,” but scarcely among the 
truly civilized nations of men, for these had now attained a higher 
level. 

Such complacency was not destined to endure for long. During 
the summer of 1914 the bubble burst, and the very nations in which 
Western civilization had attained its highest levels found themselves 
engulfed in bloodshed. In 1917 the United States entered the con- 
flict under the idealistic leadership of Woodrow Wilson. Many of 
us remember still the phrases in which he stated for the nation the 
purposes of our belligerence. We were fighting ‘‘a war to end war”; 
we were fighting to “make the world safe for democracy.” So we 
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believed, and for these ends men sacrificed and died. Indeed it is 
possible that if his country had been prepared to follow Wilson into 
the League of Nations, and to make of it a strong and working or- 
ganization, these goals might in a measure have been attained. It 
is a fascinating, though futile, exercise to speculate on what the 
course of world history might have become in that event. How. 
ever that may be, America did not enter the League. ‘The end of 
the conflict and the subsequent peace negotiations left democracy 
less safe than it had been before, while the seed of future wars had 
been scattered upon fertile soil. 

There followed the comparatively gay and prosperous years of 
the nineteen twenties, when men dreamed that they had returned 
to what President Harding called “Normalcy.” The War after all 
was but an unfortunate interlude. A tragic mistake had occurred, 
but it was, assuredly, only a temporary interruption in the true 
scheme of things. We could now forget that unhappy experience, 
resume our steady progress, and all would be well. Day by day and 
in every way we were becoming richer, more comfortable, and, there- 
fore, better men. 

But again we were interrupted. In the autumn of 1929 some- 
thing happened on Wall Street. The crash of the stock market 
marked the beginning of a national collapse of confidence, and 
America entered the period of the great depression. ‘Today, even 
in a time of recession, it is hard to think oneself back into those 
years—with seventeen million men in the United States looking in 
vain for work, industry stagnant, banks closed or closing, multi- 
tudes living on the verge of despair. This condition, moreover, 
was not confined to one nation, but was part of a world situation 
which had its effect in most portions of the globe. 

In 1933 the bottom of the long decline was reached and conditions 
began slowly to improve. At about the same time, however, our 
newspapers began to carry more and more frequently an, at first, 
unfamiliar name. On March 5, 1933, within twenty-four hours of 
the inauguration of Franklin D. Roosevelt as President of the United 
States, a strange little man called Adolf Hitler received full power 
over the destinies of Germany by action of the Reichstag. Today 
his whole career seems almost utterly unbelievable. He had begun 
life in obscurity, he had gone through one war as a nameless soldier 
among millions of his fellows; his early attempts at leadership had 
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ended in almost ludicrous failure. Yet within his breast there 
burned some strange fire of genius and madness. Confined to prison 
he wrote out a program for himself and for his nation, which he 
published under the title Mein Kampf, for all the world to read. 
Then step by step he carried out his plan. It seems incredible now 
that the great nations, who might have stopped this man in the be- 
ginning by one firm action, perhaps without the shedding of a drop 
of blood, stood aside and watched his steady progress to power. In- 
deed there were some who wished him well, believing that in a 
stronger Germany the West would find a new bulwark against 
Russia. 

In 1939 Hitler was at last ready. At the end of that summer, not 
twenty-one years after the Armistice of World War I, tragedy struck 
afresh, and mankind was again engaged in war—this time more ter- 
rible even that that which had preceded it. In 1941 the United 
States became involved through Pearl Harbor, and came perilously 
near to defeat before her strength could even become a factor in the 
struggle. Once again this nation fought for great ideals—The Four 
Freedoms! Perhaps most men would find it hard to name them to- 
day: Freedom from Want, Freedom from Fear, Freedom of Speech, 
Freedom of Religion. 

We fought the War through to what seemed a complete victory, 
to the unconditional surrender we had demanded, but which of the 
freedoms did we win? Freedom from Want—in a world where mil- 
lions of men have died of starvation since the guns fell silent, and 
millions today scarcely know what it is to be satisfied with food? 
Freedom from Fear? Has there ever been a time when so many 
men lived in the shadow of dread as today? Is it indeed possible 
that any thinking man should be entirely free of fear in a world 
where hydrogen bombs and guided missiles are available to men 
who, if not actually malevolent, are at least highly liable to error? 
Freedom of Speech and Freedom of Religion? The very concepts 
are utterly rejected by Communism, and even in our own land these 
freedoms are perhaps by no means so safe as we would like to think. 
Instead of securing these privileges for all men in our day, we have 
seen them taken away from millions of men in China and in the so- 
called satellite countries, by forces which would deny them to the 
world if permitted to do so. 
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Ill 


Another incredible facet of the story is found in the new light it 
has thrown upon human nature—upon man’s capacity for evil. A 
civilization which prided itself upon the distance it had traveled 
from barbarism and savagery has suddenly discovered that, if it has 
progressed at all, it has been in the direction of even greater cruelty. 
The slaughter of the Jews under Hitler, the horrors of Dachau and 
Buchenwald, the deliberate liquidation of millions of men in Rus- 
sia, the misery of concentration camps, and the fate of men who 
sought for freedom in Hungary are grim reminders of the reality 
of things as they are. Nor can we congratulate ourselves that we 
are guiltless of similar tendencies and actions. One of the amazing 
revelations of the war was found in the ease with which the Allies 
accepted and employed the practice of obliteration bombing. We, 
whose moral sensibilities had professedly been shocked by some of 
the Old ‘Testament stories of Israelitish warfare, swiftly adopted the 
same practices, with the heightened efficiency of modern weapons, 
loosing death and destruction upon innocent children, the helpless 
aged, and non-combatant women alike, in a slaughter the like of 
which mankind had not known in centuries. The bomb which 
fell on Hiroshima was different in power and destructiveness, but 
not in moral intent, from thousands which rained on European 
cities. All this we have accepted as a matter of course, with few 
twinges of conscience, and apparently without pausing to reflect on 
the revolutionary change which has taken place in our concepts of 
what is permissible for civilized—not to say Christian—men. 

The record of the years since 1945 would have been almost equally 
unbelievable if predicted in advance. Within a brief span of time 
after hostilities ended, we had come to count and to fear as enemies 
two great nations which we had hailed as gallant allies during World 
War IIi—Russia and China. At the same time, in an even more 
startling about-face, we began almost feverishly to woo as allies the 
very nations against which we had fought so bitterly—Germany, 
Italy, and Japan. Thus began and continues the period which we 
call the “Cold War’’—a period of tension, of hostility, of suspicion, 
and of an incredibly costly race to produce ever more deadly weap- 
ons and more effective means of delivering them upon other peoples 
—even though the results of using them would probably be disastrous 
for all mankind. Meanwhile we have fought in Korea another wat, 
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which in any other period would be accounted a major conflict, and 
we face continually the possibility that at some other point hostilities 
will break out which cannot be locally contained and which will re- 
sult in tragedy for all the world. 

The very nature of the threat posed by Communism is itself so 
paradoxical that one could hardly have dreamed it possible. Here 
is a system which bases itself upon the denial of God, yet which for 
many of its followers has come to constitute a religion of power. It 
has inspired its followers with a devotion and a demonstrated readi- 
ness to sacrifice which too often make our declarations of willingness 
to follow Christ seem a hollow mockery. It scoffs at the idea of 
moral law—at any distinction between right and wrong—but contin- 
ually condemns us for failure to live up to our own standards, and 
builds a case against us before the conscience of mankind on the 
basis of our own professions. It seizes upon ideals and slogans which 
should be those of Christians and uses them for its own ends, claim- 
ing to be the only power that seeks for peace, that would establish 
racial justice, that will remove want, and that will provide oppor- 
tunity for the masses or establish democracy. The fact that Chris- 
tian ideals have tremendous power, even when falsely used, is at- 
tested by the success of Communism in winning the allegiance of 
multitudes in underprivileged nations which today will no longer 
be content with the status of former years. 

Yes, it is an “incredible tale,” is it not? Who could have imagined 
it in advance, and who can predict its ending? Almost it seems to 
be “‘a tale told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, signifying noth- 
ing.” On the contrary, it has a significance so clear that ““even a 
wayfaring man, though a fool,” should be able to decipher its mean- 
ing. It signifies all too clearly the intellectual and moral bankruptcy 
of our race. It makes plain, as does the record of no other period 
in history, the fact that man left to his own devices is doomed. Un- 
less man can acquire a wisdom greater than his own, unless he can 
find a source of power sufficient to transform his nature, inevitable 
disaster awaits our race. 


IV 


In the emergence of this fact our day presents the Christian forces 
of the world with a fresh challenge and a supreme opportunity. 
The men of our day are no longer either complacent or optimistic. 
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The futility of war as a means to settling our problems is all too 
clearly indicated by our experience. The very science which had 
been man’s pride and confidence now threatens to destroy him. 
Events have constrained him to peer into the secret places of his own 
soul, and what he has seen there fills him not with hope but with 
horror. It is almost certainly this fact which accounts for the altered 
mood of multitudes toward the Church that prevails so widely today; 
for a new and wistful attitude toward religion which holds out at 
least the possibility of a real spiritual awakening. 

The situation is one for which no half-way Christianity can suf- 
fice. Our faith must challenge its followers to a dedication greater 
than that of the Communists; to a consistency of life which the world 
cannot ignore; to a missionary effort such as the Church has not 
known since the early centuries of our era; and to a fresh proclama- 
tion of the lordship of him who alone is able to transform the lives 
of individuals and of nations. Once again Christians must be ready 
to out-live, to out-think, and, if need be, to out-die the world. In 
such a development lies the only real hope of mankind. This, we 
believe, is the lesson of history in the twentieth century. 


J. McDoweE Lt RIcHARDs 


History and Meaning 


look inward rather than outward is having its impact more 

and more on the way we look at the Biblical revelation and its 
theological interpretation. ‘This is especially obvious when we re- 
flect upon the meaning of history. The older problem of progress 
in history and the question of the meaning of history-in-general have 
given way to existential issues about the relation of the self to his- 
tory, the individual’s participation in history, and the meaning of 
the past for the present and the future. In this issue of THEOLOGY 
Topay we explore some aspects of this current concern with history 


and meaning. 


, ‘HE introspective mood of our day which tends to make us 


The number opens with a perceptive editorial by J. McDowell 
Richards on the incredible character of recent history. The mere 
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recital of names and dates, of persons and places, in the last fifty 
years sounds more like the tale of a nightmare than of reality. As 
we are led to think back upon recent events, we inevitably ask: “How 
could it all happen that way?” 

J. McDowell Richards, a member of the Editorial Council of THE- 
oLocy Topay, is President of Columbia Theological Seminary, De- 
catur, Georgia. Dr. Richards has been a member of the General 
Board of the National Council of Churches, Moderator of the Pres- 
byterian Church, U.S., and Chairman of his denomination’s Com- 
mittee on Negro Work. This past year he has been on sabbatical 
leave, spending part of his time at Princeton Theological Seminary. 


In the often violent reaction in the South to the 1954 decision of 
the Supreme Court regarding racial integration in the public schools, 
the voice of the Christian Church, it is sometimes said, has not been 
heard. ‘This is not strictly correct, and as one illustration of the 
Christian conscience of white Southern churchmen we publish in 
this issue the text of what has become known as ““The Atlanta Mani- 
festo.”” Some may think this statement does not go far enough, but 
it merits careful consideration as a concerned discussion of under- 
lying principles which in a controversy of this kind have a way of 
being forgotten. 

This document was drafted by Dr. J. McDowell Richards on be- 
half of a group of Georgia ministers representing most of the Prot- 
estant denominations in the state. It was signed by eighty ministers, 
but it was not widely circulated for signatures since it was originally 
regarded as a spontaneous rather than an official utterance. 


The contemporary problem of relating the self to history in its 
actuality and its meaning is provocatively posed for religious faith 
by the recent thought of Rudolf Bultmann. In his clear and in- 
formative essay, ‘Is the Incarnation a Symbol?’ Robert Cushman 
examines Bultmann’s thesis to see what lies behind his now famil- 
iar distinction between Historie (objective history) and Geschichte 
(eschatological event of existential meaning). “The latter is an 
event in which I myself am involved in such a way that the ‘moment’ 
is experienced as a passage from anxiety to faith... .” Only in 
this way can the Incarnation be regarded as historical, for as an act 
of God in the past it is not “open to the observation of just anyone 
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who happens along.” Cushman criticizes this view, however, as 
“a substitute for classical Christian faith.” 

Robert E. Cushman is Professor of Systematic Theology and Philo- 
sophical Theology in the Divinity School of Duke University. He 
contributed a chapter on “Faith and Reason” to the symposium vol- 
ume, A Companion to the Study of St. Augustine (1955), and he has 
lately published a book on Plato’s philosophy, entitled Therapeia 
(1958). 


Curiously enough the sort of distinction made by Bultmann and 
others which tends to divert attention altogether from the historical 
Jesus in favor of the Christ of existential commitment is being ques- 
tioned by several of Bultmann’s own disciples in Germany today. 
In his article on this subject, James Robinson surveys the problem 
that led to Schweitzer’s dead-end in his Quest for the Historical Jesus. 
That kind of historical Jesus has been replaced and rightly so by re- 
cent kerygmatic theology. But the possibility of re-opening the 
quest, according to Robinson, is no mere return to nineteenth cen- 
tury historicism but an attempt to relate in a meaningful way the 
existential involvement of faith to a real person. 

James M. Robinson is Associate Professor of Biblical ‘Theology at 
the Candler School of Theology, Emory University, Georgia. He 
received doctor’s degrees from the University of Basel and Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary. He is the author of The Problem of 
History in Mark (1957). 


To speak of the unity of history, as Friedrich Gogarten does in his 
essay on this subject, has for long been supposed to imply progress 
which in turn is related to eschatological hope. But in our day be- 
lief in progress “‘has finally collapsed.”” What then are we to make 
of history? One alternative is skepticism. Another is faith. But 
faith, especially Biblically based faith, must not allow a division be- 
tween secular and sacred history. To be sure, faith and unbelief 
look at history in different ways, but they are not dealing with two 
different histories. Biblical revelation takes place in history. “The 
relation between faith and history, therefore, is not such that faith 
and its experiences lie outside history . . . there is only one his- 
tory.” The eschatological hope, however, should remind us that in 
speaking of the unity of history we are dealing with a “dark” dimen- 
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sion which is not obvious or apparent. The meaning of history is 
therefore of faith and hope and not the result of rational observation. 
Friedrich Gogarten’s name is associated with the early years of the 
| Crisis Theology. He has written many books in German, one of 
vol | which has been translated into English, Demythologizing and His- 
has | tory (1955). He is Professor Emeritus of Theology at Gottingen 


as 


ilo- 


University, Germany, and this past academic year he has been a 


eia 
Guest Professor at Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, New Jer- 
| sey, and for one term at Princeton Theological Seminary. We are 
and indebted to John Paterson, Professor of Old Testament at Drew, for 
ical preparing the English translation of Professor Gogarten’s article. 
ues- 
Jay. We insert at this point in our number a brief review-article by 
lem Georges Barrois on two recently published French Bibles. As a 
SUS. French-born, one-time Dominican, Dr. Barrois writes with under- 
 re- standing and appreciation for these editions, and his comments on 
the the changes that are taking place in Roman Catholic Biblical studies 
cen- are suggestive. He notes, for examples, that the Bible de Jérusalem 
the contains introductory, critical notes which in many ways run counter 
to or at least transcend the formal, traditional dogma of the Roman 
y at Church. The Bible de la Pléiade is particularly concerned with 
He Old Testament history, not in the older sense of “historicism” or 
nce- “historical introduction to the Gospel,’”’ but as the living, dynamic 
2 of cultural context in which the Word of God comes to men with power 
and comfort. 
Georges A. Barrois is Associate Professor of Biblical Literature 
: his and Theology at Princeton Theological Seminary. Educated in 
TESS France, Belgium, Palestine, and the United States, he has written 
 be- a definitive archaeological work in French (Manuel d’archéologie 
1ake biblique, 2 volumes, 1939, 1953), and he has recently edited an 
But anthology on mysticism, Pathways of the Inner Life (1956). 
| be- 
elief We conclude this issue with two articles on aspects of the doctrine 
two of eschatology or the Christian hope. One of the marks of contem- 
The porary Biblical and theological interpretations of the meaning of 
faith history is the renewed interest in this “derelict dogma’ of the 
his- Christian faith. In Professor Heller’s article, we are introduced 
at in to recent Biblical studies concerning the resurrection. This cen- 


tral belief has suffered at the hands not only of science but also of 
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theology. What can be said for it? First, we must distinguish 
between the Platonic views of body and soul to see the specifically 
Biblical view of the unity of personality. This, according to the 
author, not only upsets the usual criticisms of the doctrine of resur- 
rection but indicates the converging lines of evidence from both 
recent scientific thought and Biblical theology. 

James J. Heller is Professor of Old and New Testament at the 
Moravian Theological Seminary, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. He has 
recently given a series of lectures on this subject at the annual Indi- 
ana Pastor’s Conference at De Pauw University, and he hopes soon 
to publish a book on Biblical eschatology. 


Hans Hofmann’s article on “Immortality and Life” takes as its 
point of departure “the relevance of the concept of the immortality 
of man to the situation of bereavement with its pastoral and theo- 
logical implications.’”” ‘This is surely one of the most agonizing and 
difficult problems which every pastor faces and which all of us have 
experienced at one time or another. ‘‘Perhaps nowhere,” Dr. Hof- 
mann asserts, “in the whole area of pastoral care is the Christian 
Church more insecure, uncertain, and almost utterly irrelevant than 
in the funeral parlor.” Drawing upon his unusual background in 
both theology and psychology, the author seeks to examine the Bibli- 
cal principle of life-through-death and what this means for our un- 
derstanding of both life and death. 

Hans Hofmann is the Director of the Harvard University Project 
on Religion and Mental Health and a member of the faculty of the 
Harvard Divinity School. Swiss-born, he studied with Brunner and 
with Jung in Zurich. He came to this country to study the thought 
of Reinhold Niebuhr, and later published a book, entitled The The- 
ology of Reinhold Niebuhr (1956). For several years before going 
to Harvard he was Associate Professor of Theology at Princeton 
Theological Seminary. The article published here was originally 
given as the 1957 Ingersoll Lecture at the Harvard Divinity School. 
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THE ATLANTA MANIFESTO* 


HESE are days of tremendous political and social tension 

throughout our entire world, but particularly in our nation 

and beloved southland. . . . Believing as we do in the desira- 
bility of preserving the integrity of both races through the free choice 
of both, we would emphasize the following principles: 

1. Freedom of speech must at all costs be preserved. ‘Truth is 
mighty and will prevail.” No minister, editor, teacher, state em- 
ployee, businessman, or other citizen should be penalized for ex- 
pressing himself freely, so long as he does so with due regard to the 
rights of others. Any position which cannot stand upon its own 
merits and which can only be maintained by silencing all who hold 
contrary convictions, is a position which cannot permanently endure. 

2. As Americans and as Christians we have an obligation to obey 
the law. This does not mean that all loyal citizens need approve 
the 1954 decision of the Supreme Court with reference to segrega- 
tion in the public schools. ‘Those who feel that this decision was in 
error have every right to work for an alteration in the decree, either 
through a further change in the Supreme Court’s interpretation of 
the law or through an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States. It does mean that we have no right to defy the constituted 
authority in the government of our nation. Assuredly also it means 
that resorts to violence and to economic reprisals as a means to avoid 
the granting of legal rights to other citizens are never justified. 

3. The public school system must not be destroyed. It is an in- 
stitution essential to the preservation and development of our democ- 
racy. ‘To sacrifice that system in order to avoid obedience to the 
decree of the Supreme Court would be to inflict tremendous loss 
upon multitudes of children, whose whole lives would be impover- 
ished as a result of such action. It would also mean the economic, 
intellectual, and cultural impoverishment of our section and would 
be a blow to the welfare of our nation as a whole. 


* A statement prepared in the Fall of 1957 by a group of clergymen in Georgia, relating 
specifically to the violence in Little Rock, Arkansas, and in general to the whole problem of 
racial integration from the point of view of Christian social responsibility. The preamble to 
the six principles has been abbreviated somewhat for reasons of space. 
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4. Hatred and scorn for those of another race, or for those who 
hold a position different from our own, can never be justified. It 
is only as we approach our problems in a spirit of mutual respect, 
of charity, and of good will that we can hope to understand one an- 
other and to find the way to a cooperative solution of our problems. 
God is no respecter of persons; every human personality is precious 
in his sight. No policy which seeks to keep any man from develop- 
ing fully every capacity of body, mind, and spirit can be justified in 
the light of Scripture. ‘This is the message of the Hebrew prophets 
as it is of Christ and his disciples. We shall solve our difficulties 
when we learn to walk in obedience to the Golden Rule: “There- 
fore, all things, whatsoever you would that men should do to you, 
do ye even so to them, for this is the law and the prophets.” 

5. Communication between responsible leaders of the races must 
be maintained. One of the tragedies of our present situation is 
found in the fact that there is so little real discussion of the issues 
except within the separate racial groups. Under such circumstances 
it is inevitable that misunderstandings will continue and that suspi- 
cion and distruct will be encouraged. One of the reasons that ex- 
treme measures have been so often proposed or adopted by groups 
within both races is found in the fact that those who are most con- 
cerned have seldom faced the issues in a situation where there could 
be a free exchange of ideas. We believe that a willingness on the 
part of white leaders to talk with leaders of the Negro race, and to 
understand what those leaders are really seeking for their people, is 
necessary and desirable. An expressed willingness on our part to 
recognize their needs, and to see that they are granted their full 
rights as American citizens, might well lead to a cooperative approach 
to the problem which would provide equal rights and yet maintain 
the integrity of both races upon a basis of mutual esteem and of free 
choice rather than of force. 

6. Our difficulties cannot be solved in our own strength or in hu- 
man wisdom. It is appropriate, therefore, that we approach our 
task in a spirit of humility, of penitence, and of prayer. It is neces- 
sary that we pray earnestly and consistently that God will give us 
wisdom to understand his will; that he will grant us the courage and 
faith to follow the guidance of his Spirit. 
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IS THE INCARNATION A SYMBOL? 


By Rosert E. CusHMAN 


incarnation is an eschatological event and not a datable event 

of the past.” He has added that “‘it is an event which is con- 
tinually being re-enacted in the event of the proclamation” of the 
Word of God.* It is his view that the Incarnation is not an identi- 
fiable event of objective history (Historie) but, instead, an “historic 
event” (Geschichte). A geschichtlich event is an “eschatological” 
one or, as he prefers to understand that word, an existential “mo- 
ment” of encounter, crisis, and decision. ‘The latter is an event in 
which I myself am involved in such a way that the “moment”’ is 
experienced as a passage from anxiety to faith, from self-defensive- 
ness to surrender, from saving the life to losing it, in short, from 
inauthentic to authentic being. 

Thus, as Bultmann recurrently insists, we cannot talk about an 
“act of God” as something objective to us, open to the observation 
of just anyone who happens along. For he declares “to speak of 
an act of God means to speak at the same time of my existence.” * 
The subject is involved; perspective is involved; faith is involved. 
And for this reason we cannot speak of the Incarnation as a datable 
or specifiable “world-event.” The Incarnation takes place within 
a kind of inner history, eschatological history, history which is dis- 
closed only to the eyes of faith. And this kind of faith “is not a 
knowledge possessed once and for all, not a Weltanschauung.”* ‘To 
give this event a cosmic setting, even a setting commensurate with 
a modern scientific cosmology, such as that of William Temple or 
Karl Heim, would be to support with scientific and theoretical but- 
tressing that which had its origin in a totally different context. 
Faith has its own sui generis foundation, and so radical is Bult- 
mann’s insistence upon sola fide that he regards himself, following 


ee BULTMANN has declared with emphasis that “the 


1 Kerygma and Myth, trans. by R. H. Fuller, London: S.P.C.K., 1953, p. 209, n. 1. 

2Ibid., p. 196; also cf. 199. 
. a p- 198. Cf. Essays Philosophical and Theological, London: S.C.M., 1955, pp. 
‘19, 78-85. 
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Herrmann, as standing in the true Reformation tradition. Like 
many another neo-Protestant, Bultmann looks upon himself as the 
true interpreter of Luther, although with what justification, in the 
sphere of Christology, admits of doubt. 


I 


As I read Bultmann, two bases of his aversion to an objective view 
of the Incarnation plainly suggest themselves: the one is methodo- 
logical and critical, the other theological and philosophical. 

It is worthy of notice that Bultmann’s methodology in New Testa- 
ment study presupposes certain formative antecedents of his thought 
that derive from earlier criticism. The first important influence is 
W. Wrede’s view set forth in The Messianic Secret in the Gospels 
(1901), establishing the threefold thesis that: (1) Mark, the oldest 
Gospel, cannot be accepted as an exact narrative of the history of 
Jesus; (2) Mark is “really dominated by the theology of the Church 
and by a dogmatic conception of Christ’’; (3) one cannot make out 
from Mark either the fact or the development of a Messianic con- 
sciousness of Jesus.° 

Secondly, Bultmann accepted as demonstrated the contention of 
the history of religions school, especially as represented in the work 
, of W. Bousset, that Palestinian-Jewish Christianity is distinct from 
that of Hellenistic-Gentile Christianity in a decisive way. The 
former asserted that Jesus was the Messiah “‘whose return as Son 
of Man was ardently expected,’ while Hellenistic Christianity 
viewed Jesus primarily as Lord who was worshipped in the com- 
mon cult and whose presence was now experienced in the activities 
of the Spirit.* With Bousset’s help it was thus possible to find an 
alternative to Schweitzer’s claim of radical futuristic eschatology 
considered as the historical and dogmatic kernel of the New Testa- 
ment message. Bousset thus showed the way to demythologize 
Palestinian Christian eschatology; and Bultmann was to find that 
John’s Gospel had already accomplished the task by the opening 
decades of the second century. 


4 Kerygma and Myth, pp. 200-201. elie 

5 The Study of the Synoptic Gospels (1930), trans. by F. C. Grant, in Form Criticism, 
Chicago, 1934, PP: 2 f. 2 My 

6 Ibid., pp. 17-20. This sharp differentiation survives and confidently prevails in Bult- 
mann’s mature writing. See Theology of the New Testament, New York: Scribners, 1951, 
Vol. I, pp. 35, 51, 121-133, et passim. There are signs that John Knox entertains a com- 
parable viewpoint in his Christ the Lord, Chicago, 1945, Ch. VI. With Knox, however, the 
present knowledge of the living Christ was the decisive beginning of the Palestinian com- 
munity and also the “culmination” of the Christ-event. 
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A third factor seems to be a powerful reaction on the part of Bult- 
mann to the “wholly futuristic eschatology’’ of Schweitzer’s historical 
interpretation of the mind of Jesus. As I examine Bultmann, the 
impression deepens that Schweitzer’s reconstruction of Christian ori- 
gins was a rock of offense. It not only refuted Wrede but it made 
the figure of Christian devotion not merely unknown but inherently 
unknowable and incredibly fantastic to the modern mind. ‘This 
provoked the basic apologetic program of Bultmann, which has ever 
been that of locating the skandalon of the Gospel where, rather than 
repelling the modern mind by its bizarre irrelevancy, it would in- 


| stead challenge that mind on its own ground. ‘This program called 


not alone for demythologizing, which is already fully underway in 
Bultmann’s Jesus (1926), but also for a distinctive and challenging 
reconception of the eschaton. ‘The clue to Bultmann’s revision of 
the concept of the eschaton is foreshadowed in his observation that 
the whole idea of God is endangered “if God is not thought of as 
the power which determines man in his present existence.” ’ 

In the fourth place, it is entirely clear that Bultmann received 
and absorbed the influence of W. Herrmann at the point of the lat- 
ter’s relinquishing of any effort to rest the decisions of faith upon 
the relativities of historical criticism of the New Testament.* He 
also gave close attention to Herrmann’s reminder that the decision 
which the Christian reaches in faith is not derived from an objec- 
tively determinable body of historical evidence but “proceeds from 
our Own independent activity.”*® And, while Bultmann would 
doubtless reject the possibility of entering with Herrmann, in faith, 
into “the inner life of Jesus,” he would affirm that the Christ-event, 
as Herrmann suggests, “speaks to us from the New Testament, as 
the disciples’ testimony to their faith, but which, when we perceive 
it, always comes home to us as a miraculous revelation.” *° 

In short, there is in Bultmann the same tendency as in Herrmann 
to constitute the ‘‘act of God” in revelation as a “moment” of ex- 
perience which authenticates itself. Bultmann would prefer a “mo- 
ment” of existence rather than of “experience.” Be that as it may, 
it is clear that he shares with Herrmann the view that the genuine 
“miracle” is an inner, if existential one, since, as he says, “we can- 

7 Jesus and the Word, trans. by Smith and Huntress, New York: Scribners, 1934, p. 141. 
mee Communion of the Christian with God, trans. by J. S. Stanyon, New York, 1909, 


*Ibid., p. 71. 
‘0 Ibid., pp. 77-78. Cf. Kerygma and Myth, pp. 199-201. 
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not speak of an act of God without speaking simultaneously of our 
own existence.” ** If we regard miracles as ascertainable processes 
in nature or history, we ignore the “hidden character of God’s ac. 
tivity” and surrender “the acts of God to objective observation.” * 

To summarize: it was Wrede who taught Bultmann to take with 
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shaping the Gospel record. It was Bousset who isolated the two 
main streams of determining theological tradition within the apos. 
tolic age, each giving its distinctive shape to the historisch datum 
behind the tradition. It was “wholly futuristic eschatology” which 


~~ 


reduced the quest of the historical Jesus to absurdity. And it was | 


Herrmann who taught Bultmann the folly of “‘historicism” and pro- 
vided him with the suggestion as to how faith in Christ could per- 
sist without explicit dependency upon the historical Jesus. Whereas 
Herrmann was mainly content to have recourse to the moral con- 
sciousness as the clue to history, Bultmann was to find his alternative 
in the existentialist moment of transition from inauthentic existence 
to authentic being. ‘This would be the way to understand the Word 
of God in the kerygma. In the face of historical relativities, the phi- 
losophy of existence would come to the rescue of faith. 

These, then, are some important antecedents of the methodologi- 
cal grounds for Bultmann’s aversion to an “objective’’ view of the 
Incarnation. But brief reference must be made to this methodo- 
logical standpoint itself. It is of course tied up with Bultmann’s 
conclusions resulting from his vigorous employment of the form 
critical method. This method postulates a freely circulating oral 
tradition “behind” the earliest written sources. It understands that 
this tradition tended to crystallize in the shape of stylized structures 
or forms characteristic of all folk-tradition. Further it holds that 
the surviving forms, whether narratives, apothegms, miracle stories, 
or proverbial sayings, were selected and propagated by the commu- 
nity, not out of historical or repertorial concern, but on two grounds: 
the developing Christology of the Church and the exigencies in the 
midst of which the Church found itself as an embattled missionary 
and cultic community. 

Now the outcome of all this for the knowledge of Christian or 
gins is soon told. It presses with greatest seriousness the question 
whether there is any possibility at all of tearing away the veil of the 


11 Kerygma and Myth, p. 199. 
12 Ibid. 
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Church’s faith in Jesus as Messiah, or Jesus as Lord, and so peering 
through to the originative event, something we may call Jesus-as-he- 
was. Bultmann’s answer seems to be all but negative. In the book, 
Jesus, he was prepared to preserve for us an expurgated version of 
the “message of Jesus,” but he warned that we “can now know al- 
most nothing concerning the life and personality of Jesus.” ** Of 
the factuality of the Cross we can have high confidence. It is “no 
mere mythical event, but a permanent historical fact originating in 
the past historical event which is the crucifixion of Jesus.” ** Yet 
the interest of Bultmann seems invariably to fall not upon the past 
event but upon its universal significance as “‘the eschatological event 
in and beyond time, for as far as its meaning—that is, its meaning for 
faith—is concerned, it is an ever-present reality.” ** Being inter- 
preted, this seems to mean, in virtue of Bultmann’s historical skep- 
ticism, that the Cross is eschaton in the sense that it represents the 
prototypal situation of challenge to radical obedience through de- 
cision as “‘a necessity constituting the essential part of his [man’s] 
human nature” as such.*® When Julius Schniewind shrewdly ob- 
serves that “everything Bultmann says about the Cross is located not 
at Calvary but in our human experience” and that the eschaton thus 
tends to be made timeless, Bultmann regards it as a sufficient reply 
to reaffirm that the existential moment is mine precisely in the midst 
of the concrete encounters of my present existence.” 

What then does this come to? Quite simply it comes to the meth- 
odological denial that we can know with any confidence the person, 
the mind, or the intention of Jesus. We are left with what we can 
reconstruct (always strictly problematical) of the message of Jesus 
and what this indicates concerning his life-purpose: “It is precisely 
this complex of ideas in the oldest layer of synoptic tradition which 
is the object of our consideration.” ** I think it is worthy of the 
clearest recognition that, with this stated conclusion of historical 
research, the long-extended quest of the historical Jesus comes to 
its end and with an open confession of failure. The resulting con- 
clusion is obvious and is stated recurrently by Bultmann, as pre- 
viously if prematurely by Herrmann, that faith “cannot be depend- 

18 Jesus and the Word, p. 8. Cf. Essays, pp. 134-135. 

14 Kerygma and Myth, p. 37. 

Ibid. Cf. Essays, p. 284. 

16Cf. Jesus and the Word, pp. 51-52. 


1 Kerygma and Myth, p. 203. 
18 Jesus and the Word, p. 14. 
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ent upon a historian’s labor.” ** This view, which was fully antici- 
pated by Kant, has been verified by the most strenuous efforts of 
more than a hundred years of scholarship to gainsay it. 

Now, then, what to do? Before giving Bultmann’s answer let us 
make one further observation: It should be obvious that if, on the ge 
grounds of scientific historical knowledge—taken by Bultmann to be | 4 
the accredited way of “historical” knowing—we cannot identify the 
subject of the Church’s Messianic claim, we can scarcely accept that | 4] 
claim as true. Or, again, if we cannot locate the “historical” sub- { th 
ject of the Incarnation claim, we can hardly put much stock in a 
past event reputed to have possessed such dignity. In short, we | qu 
can hardly be asked to put our faith in an “objective” event of past | on 
time alleged to have absolute divine significance if we cannot even | “dq 
identify the event. Jesus, where art thou? And the answer is, gone | thi 
beyond recall, that is, so far as the most refined use of our adopted | ex; 
scientific method can say. This, then, seems to be the methodologi- | aly 
cal basis for Bultmann’s aversion to the Incarnation considered as | tha 
an “objective” event in Historie. ous 

an | 
iI pla: 

What then of the theological and philosophical basis for the aver- | ual, 
sion to the Incarnation as “objective” event? Well, if Historie has N 
failed us, perhaps Geschichte may serve us better. Indeed it is, ac-{ 801 
cording to Bultmann, neither in Historie nor in Weltanschauung} Wan 
that faith, the Christian faith, has its ground, but in Geschichte. | ble 
This word is really “loaded” in Bultmann’s usage and he himself,} 'tic 
I think, needs a systematic interpreter to make his whole meaning} anth 
coherent. In the most general sense, Geschichte has to do distinc | fron 
tively with man’s existence as an existence-in-encounter. But the} ‘pea 
concept of existence-in-encounter presupposes, I believe, a tacit and tal 
largely unacknowledged dependency upon the I-Thou analysis of} 1 in 
Martin Buber. The best way, I think, to indicate what Geschichte] ‘er e 
means in distinction from either “nature” or “history” (the phenom-| May 
enal world) is to say that it bespeaks the “I-Thou” dimension of ex-| And 
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istence as contrasted with the “I-it’’ dimension.” designs 
evi i 
19 Theology of the New Testament, I, 26. the as 


20 Cf. Jesus and the Word, pp. 207-208. See also Essays, pp. 82-84. It is not to be - 
nied that Bultmann may also be thinking of Geschichte somewhat after the analogy ° 22 T 
Husserl’s phenomenology of essence or, in similar terms, after that of Heidegger's ontolog is impl 
cal analysis of being—“the being which shows itself in Dasein’s own understanding of — 83, et a 
Cf. J. Macquarrie, An Existentialist Theology, London: 1955, p. 35. Geschichte may we 
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antici- To begin with, then, Geschichte denotes the specifically “historic” 
rts of ) as distinct from natural process or merely objective “‘historical’’ 
| world events. In making this distinction Bultmann is also depend- 

let us | ent at once upon Kant and upon Ritschl and Herrmann. But he 
on the | goes beyond these, not only sharply distinguishing between nature 
to be | and history, but between history considered in the I-it dimension 
ify the } and history in the I-Thou dimension. It is in the latter sphere \, 
pt that | alone (i.e., Geschichte) that we can speak either of revelation or of ) 
” sub- | the “Christ-event.” / 
k ina Now, as I understand it, it is this conception of things which re- 
rt, we | quires that the knowledge of which faith consists shall involve not 
of past } only the activity of the object but the “agitated,” “concerned,” and 
yt even | “decisive” involvement of the subject. Or, stated more exactly, in 
s, gone | this dimension of existence, knowledge expressly presupposes the 
dopted | existential engagement of the subject. This is why Bultmann is 
dologi- | always saying in a variety of ways and has been saying since 1926 
ered as | that{ “we cannot speak of an act of God without speaking simultane- 

ously of our own existence,’\or that “when the believer speaks of 

an act of God he is ipso facto speaking of himself as well.” ** Quite —1 } 

plainly revelation is understood to occur in personal, even individ- 
he aver-} ual, encounter with the divine Thou.” 
orie has} Now, it is a defect, and very misleading, that this general view is 
it is, ac: | 80 rarely more than hinted at in Bultmann’s writing. Indeed so 
hauung | Wanting is express declaration on this point that not a few responsi- 
chichte.| ble critics suspect that Bultmann is not only radically anthropocen- — 
himself,| ‘tic but, even more, that he is replacing theology with existentialist 
neaning} anthropology of the Heidegger sort. But Bultmann protests that 
‘distinc | from the fact that, in speaking of an act of God, man is “ipso facto 
But the} speaking of himself as well, it by no means follows that God has no 
acit and{ teal existence apart from the believer or the act of believing.” * It . 
alysis of] sin the I-Thou dimension of existence, involving personal encoun- 
»schichte} ‘er either between man and man or between man and God, that we 
phenom: may speak of “‘revelation,” or “act of God,” or “eschatological event.” 
on of ex-| And this is precisely the sphere of Geschichte. 

designate the sphere of “existential” possibilities within which “the concrete possibilities of 

‘very individual Dasein must fall” (ibid., p. 34). I do not venture to say whether this is 
- wb te pf pm Myth a has nowhere systematically illuminated the subject. 
analogy © 


~ onaee: *2 The pervasive and heightened individualism of Bultmann’s conception of Christianity 
T 


° " is im lied i the “ isive”’ “eyj oe ° i : ; 
ng of itself.” } 35. eel in the “decisive” and “existential” character of faith. Cf. Essays, pp. 15, 76-78, 


te may “| 23 Kerygma and Myth, p. 199. 
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We have then the basis for Bultmann’s longstanding onslaught 
against both mythology and Weltanschauung. Any effort to con- 
ceive the deed of God, the Christ-event, or the ground of faith in 
the context of the subject-object antithesis, external objective rela- 
tions, or in terms of the time-eternity duality, or simply in terms of 
any cosmology at all ignores and faithlessly seeks to transcend the 
dimension in which alone revelation is given and faith is entertained. 
One can say of Bultmann, on the one hand, that he takes his place 
in the distinguished line of anti-metaphysical post-Kantians, that he 
is a foe of “natural theology” in the pre-existentialist sense, and that 
faith neither requires nor should be allowed to rely upon the exer- 
cise of the theoretical reason. Or, one can say that he is the unyield- 
ing foe of all substantialistic metaphysics either of the Platonic or 
Aristotelian variety, that he approves the nominalism of Luther, and 
that, therefore, any effort to establish the Incarnation by an employ- 
ment of substance metaphysics draws upon a standpoint which would 
seek to objectify within a cosmic frame a testimony to Jesus as Christ 
that comes from a wholly different quarter. 

It is in this context that we are to understand Bultmann’s denial 
of any but the most ambiguous revelation of God in “nature” or in 
“history,” ** and it is against this background that Bultmann brands 
as both sinful and illusory all talk of God’s transcendence outside 
the standpoint of God’s act in personal encounter. “It is wishful 
thinking,” he says, “to imagine the things of this world as a screen 
on which we can view the transcendent, and to hear in this world 
—in nature and history—the rushing current of the divine life- 
stream.” ** Likewise man “cannot ascribe to himself as a man a 
relationship to the eternal, nor press on into the realm of the eternal 
with himself as starting-point.” Quite to the contrary, “man can 
speak of the transcendent as a positive reality if the transcendent 
makes a gift of itself to him.” * 

But this gift is not made in outward history nor in objective na 
ture. Its abiding-place is no Weltanschauung, neither the mytho- 
logical pre-scientific one, nor the modern scientific one. The gift 
is made, it eventuates, in the realm of Geschichte, that is, at the level 
of existential encounter where alone man meets man, we may Sup 
pose, and man can be confronted and addressed by God. 

24 Cf. Essays, pp. 100-102, 286. 


25 Ibid., pp. 106 f. 
26 Ibid., p. 107. 
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In this context, Bultmann finds himself in position to redefine the 
“eschatological event.”) This he had always felt incumbent upon 
the Christian apologist after Schweitzer had rendered the eschaton 
a gratuitous offense and absurdity to the modern mind. The pro- 
gram was fully outlined in Bultmann’s early work, Jesus. There 
he ventured to understand Jesus’ message of the Kingdom as imply- 
ing the call to absolute obedience, confronting man with an abso- 
lute “either-or’’ and demanding decision.** ‘The “Kingdom of God 
is a power which, although it is entirely future, wholly determines 
the present.” ** But Bultmann shortly makes it clear that what 
Jesus’ message proclaims as beginning, as if in time, is in fact the 
perennial or universal requirement of decision. “The coming of 
the Kingdom of God is therefore not really an event in the course 
of time, which is due to occur sometime and toward which man can 
either take a definite attitude or hold himself neutral. Before he 
takes any attitude he is already constrained to make his choice, and 
therefore he must understand that just this necessity of decision con- 
stitutes the essential part of his human nature.” * 

With this last statement in italics the eschatological event is plainly 
withdrawn from the outer world of nature and history and is given 
a universal and permanent abiding-place in a quite different dimen- 
sion of existence, the eschatological dimension of ‘“‘encounter,”’ or 
of Geschichte—that inner history where God can and does meet 
man, first in “crisis” and then in “forgiveness.” It is forgiveness 
which not only frees man from the past, his past, with its “care,” 
“anxiety,” and “dread,” but opens to him the “future’’ which now 
at last can determine the present. It is this openness for the fu- 
ture that marks the transition from bondage under existence to “new 
life,” “new being,” “life in the Spirit.” ** Through crisis and de- 
cision man becomes “what he is meant to be.” He has “freedom 
to obey.” Thus man is released not alone from the guilt but from 
the power of sin.* And this critical transition depicts the cruci- 
fixion which is not alone that of Jesus but every man’s as the way of 
salvation. ‘Thus “‘the cross is not just an event of the past,” rather, 


27 Jesus and the Word, pp. 41, 47. 

28 Ibid., p. 51. 

29 Ibid., pp. 51-52. Italics are mine. 

80 Kerygma and Myth, p. 19. Cf. Essays, p. 112. 
81 Kerygma and Myth, p. 22. 

32 [bid., p. 36. 
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“it is an ever-present reality.” ** It is, we might say, the universal 
vocation of man inasmuch as it is “the essential part of his human 
nature.”” Bultmann asks, can we “read off” this significance from 
the cross of Jesus? His answer: ‘For us the cross cannot disclose its 
own meaning: it is an event of the past. We can never recover it 
as an event in our own lives.’ ** What then? The answer seems 
to be that the cross is the eschatological event, the Christ-event, as | 
we realize in experience the cruciform nature of human existence | 
as illuminated by the existential analysis of essential human nature. | 
The cross of Jesus is a sort of parable of the way to essential being 
if, indeed, there was, as is probable, a cross of Jesus. The cross of 
Jesus is universalized, and it should be, but too quickly! | 
What then is the eschaton? Bultmann calls it the “Christ-event” 
or the eschatological event. But it is clear that this event is not an 
event in past time, not the cross of Jesus, because scientific history 
does not verify this event so that we can “read off” the significance 
/ of it. The point seems to be that the eschaton is not recognizable 
\ as an event in Historie at all. Thus, as late as 1952, Bultmann de- 
‘clared: “Christ is everything that is asserted of him in so far as he 
is the Eschatological Event. But he is not this in such a way that 
it would be expressible in terms of a world event.” * ‘This kind of 
assurance is pretty empty. Admittedly the whole issue we are air- 
ing is of greatest subtlety, but plainly this means either of two things: 
either we cannot predicate Christ(of Jesus because we cannot iden- 
tify Jesus for knowledge, or else, despite our disclaimer of knowledge 
of Jesus, we refer our faith to him as “Eschatological Event’ when 
our actual referent is the resurrection faith of the earliest community 
in which we participate by hearing of the Word preached. In either 
case we are deprived of Jesus, and the “eschatological event” turns 
out to be only an event in Geschichte, that is, in the “moment,” the 
moment of encountering God’s judgment and his mercy in forgive- 
ness.*° The eschaton is the “moment” of faith, the faith, first of the 
primitive community, and thereafter, successively, the faith of those 
to whom it is given to hear the Word of God continually “re-pre- 
sented” in the proclamation of the Church.*” In this we may see 
the indication that ecclesiology is replacing Christology. 


33 Ibid. 

34 Ibid., p. 38. 

35 Essays, p. 286. 

36 [bid., p. 154. 

87 Kerygma and Myth, pp. 208-209. 
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The eschaton is causally inseparable from the faith of the believer 
and the community. This surely is what it comes to. But not only 
so, the eschaton is Christ, i.e., the “Christ-event,” the geschichtlich 
event. It is the event that happens in my concrete “here and now” 
and is “realized invariably and solely” just in that concrete “here 
and now.” ** And this, moreover, is the true and proper meaning 
of the ephapax! On the strength of all this Bultmann exclaims: 
“It seems high time that Christology was emancipated from its sub- 
ordination to an ontology of objective thought and re-stated in a 
new ontological terminology.” ** Bultmann has tried valiantly to 
lay the groundwork: is it the new ontology of Geschichte? a 

It seems all but impossible to avoid the consequence that, for Bult- 
mann, the Incarnation is indistinguishable from the eschatological 
moment of faith which the Church has and proclaims and the indi- 
vidual believer may have and proclaim. Indeed, this is evidently 
what is portended in Bultmann’s explicit assertion that//“‘the incar- 
nation ig continually being re-enacted in the event of the proclama- 
tion.” *° |The Incarnation takes place where the Word of God wins 
its own acceptance in faith. The only locality for the Incarnation 
to take place in is Geschichte. 


IV 


But now I think we have a problem to pose for Bultmann of some . 


gravity. We might put it this way: either Bultmann must find a 
way of deriving the Word of God from the historical event Jesus- 
Christ, as its originative prius, or he is, in all candor, bound to ad- 
mit that the Christian faith has all the marks of being a cruciform 
interpretation of essential human existence now definitively illumi- 
nated by existentialist ontological analysis. More simply stated, 
Bultmann will have to decide whether Christianity is based upon a 
unique revelation or is simply the most soteriologically effective phi- 
losophy of salvation. It is simply not true that the “eschatological 
moment,” the moment of faith, the ‘‘Christ-event” that Bultmann 
extols, is unique, although it does have a singular life history in the 
history of the Church. When, nevertheless, he protests its unique- 
hess, it is so only according to his own refined and special meaning. 
The eschaton is unique as the geschichtlich personal realization of 
88 Ibid., p. 209. 


89 Tbid., p. 209, n. 1. 
40 Ibid. 
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“forgiveness” and “new life,” mine or yours, for which John Doe’s 
can be no substitute. While this emphasis presupposes—though 
without notice—the I-Thou dimension of existence, it is, in sub- 
stance, an insistence far from novel and has conspicuous antecedents 
in every attack upon “orthodoxy,” whether one refers to Luther, 
Pascal, Wesley, or Herrmann. It is thoroughly evangelical. 

But the real point is that the Christ-event is not historisch unique 
but geschichtlich unique—dubious though it is that any event that 
is not “historical” can be unique. Accordingly so far as our strictly 
historical knowledge takes us, its origin is the existential or eschato- 
logical moment which informed the faith of the primitive commu- 
nity and constituted the kerygma. But, since Bultmann’s historico- 

, methodological skepticism does not permit of finding any reliable 
connection between the historical figure of Jesus and the historically 
identifiable mind of the Church, it becomes apparent that the mind 

_of the Church became, once upon a time, the locus of the “act of 

God.”” From that moment of faith, the Word of God in the kerygma 
goes forth to be both “re-presented”’ and “re-enacted” among suc- 
cessive hearers of the Word. 

If this is an accurate representation of the case, then several things 
are quite plain in consequence. The first is that Christianity turns 
out to be a cruciform interpretation of essential human existence 
existentially appropriated, and the “‘Christ-event” is identical with 
this interpretation as appropriated by Peter or Paul, Luther or Bult- 
mann. Secondly, the “act of God’ becomes an internal transaction 
between God and the believer—in some unspecifiable way related to 
the message and death of Jesus of Nazareth. The cruciform inter- 
pretation and realization of essential human existence is apparently 
a given and ubiquitous possibility inherent in the geschichtlich form 
of human existence, that is, in the I-Thou dimension which defines 
its specific character. Hence, in the fourth place, Bultmann is really 
to be understood as supplying us, in Schleiermacher’s train, with a 
distinctive and, withal, an exciting philosophy of religion. But, so 
far as I can see, this is a substitute for classical Christian faith with 
its affirmation of the Incarnation of the Word in the person of Jesus- 
Christ as the absolute, if paradoxical, prius to the Churchly kerygma. 

~ With Bultmann, the name Jesus-Christ is not hyphenated and can- 

not be because, while he can invariably tell us much about Christ, 
he can say little about Jesus. The hyphenated name stands for the 
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“hypostatic union,” but, with Bultmann’s Christology, we are seem- 
ingly, despite his later protests, deprived of the humanity in ordine 
cognoscendi. 

None of these consequences, I think, has Bultmann quite openly 
admitted. This is often the dilemma of the Christian apologist: 
he does not wish to give offense to good people while he woos the 
“unbelievers.’’ Heresy was ever so incurred! Bultmann’s excruci- 
ating dilemma is really this: how can he so universalize the eschaton 
as to make it relevant to the modern mind while at the same time 
he transmits to that mind the challenge and key to salvation resi- 
dent, as he believes, in the Christian kerygma? He can do so only 
by removing the skandalon of an objective “act of God” in outward 
nature and history. He chooses an old technique with different 


apparatus—the old technique of Schleiermacher. It is that of-+re-— 


locating the “miracle.” ‘The miracle is the “eschatological mo- 
ment,” the crisis, the crucial moment, the moment of decision, in 
which God meets man in judgment and in mercy of forgiveness and 
opens to him a new freedom to love and service. This is surely a 
miracle, the miracle of redemption; but is it the miracle of the 
Redeemer? 

V 


What shall we say to these things? Well, in the first place, we 


have to ask whether, in Christian thought, we shall always have to © 


accept as presupposition the Kantian bifurcation of Reality into 
nature and spirit and the expulsion of God’s activity from the realm 
of nature (that of the theoretical reason) in order to be certain of 
securing it in the realm of spirituality. By the decision of Kant, 
made long ago, a decision which, for the most part, the whole aca- 
demic tradition of German theology has accepted, God was banished 
from the world of nature and history in order to secure for man’s 
scientific conquest an unembarrassed right of way and, for faith, a 
sanctuary. From this it has ever since followed that revelation is 
not to be looked for in the outwardness of the world. Bultmann is 
only following in this train when, with his denial that belief has 
anything to do with Weltanschauung, he employs existentialist 
thought to show that any “act of God” must be restricted to the 
realm of Geschichte. 

Now I submit that Christianity as we have known it cannot sur- 
vive on this assumption and that, to the contrary, it has and must 
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acknowledge the sovereignty of God in the realm of nature and his. hi 
tory. It is conspicuous in the thought of Bultmann how time and is 
again he is prepared to relinquish the “‘world” to its inscrutable fate a 
and to retreat into the realm of Geschichte for sanctuary as if only ol 
there the sustaining and redemptive activity of God is to be looked H 
for. Bultmann finds in the Sermon on the Mount adumbrations to 
of existentialist self-understanding, but he seems wholly untouched p 
by the presupposition of that Sermon that, whereas nature rests back te 
upon the undergirding grace of God, man’s distinctive plight is rest- as 
less indisposition to receive and exist in the largess of the divine pro- m 






















vision. ‘The fact is, that, according to Bultmann, there is scarcely 
any more place for an “outward” act of God in creation than there al 
is in redemption (i.e., the Redeemer), and it is clear in “Humanism co 
and Christianity” that Bultmann finally resigns to nescience the 
question about the destiny of the world. In his thought there | tr 
seems to be no place for the redemption of the Creation. In the 


last analysis the dimension of Geschichte seemingly provides a safe fle 
retreat from all questions of Weltanschauung or cosmology. of 

Whatever else this is, it perpetuates Kantian dualism and, perhaps, in 
even Marcionate dualism. It is not the New Testament conception tre 
of the ‘act of God’ which not only constitutes nature and history nl 
in being but reserves access to them in a real act of eschatological pu 
irruption. For the New Testament, the eschaton is not the “Christ- Bu 
event” but Jesus-Christ, and in that hyphenated conjugation is af- of 


firmed the paradox, as D. M. Baillie lately urged, that God was in | jo 
Christ; but we had better say Jesus-Christ. For Bultmann this view pr 


is excluded and ultimately for two reasons. The first is the meth- cel 
odological one. Historical science, in Bultmann’s view, cannot col 
“read off’ from the vestiges of accreditable data the significance Tee 
which faith attaches to the Jesus-Christ. “The other reason is more bu 
familiar: ‘““God does nothing in nature save by second-causes,” its 


Francis Bacon said so long ago, and that prohibits us from looking | b 
to nature or history for God’s acts! We must rather have recourse 








to Geschichte. cip 

But a further observation needs to be made about the methodo- } pr 
logical reason. Perhaps Bultmann ought to have observed more igre 
carefully one further sentence of his great teacher Herrmann: “A The 






historian may doubt much that the New Testament tells us about 
the glory of Jesus. . . . But, on the other hand, the correctness of 
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id. his- his portrait in its other features must be admitted by every one who 
e and | is not prepared to adopt the absurd supposition that in the case of 
le fate | aman who has exerted the greatest influence on history all traces 
f only of his earthly life have disappeared.” ** Bultmann might reply that 


ooked Herrmann did not live to see the employment of the most refined 
ations tools of historical criticism, the form-critical method. And here, 
uched | precisely, is always the pitfall of the methodologist. Once commit- 
s back ted to his method, with Aristotle, he defines science or knowledge 
s rest. } as “conviction arrived at in a certain [prescribed] way.” * The’ 
e pro- | methodologist becomes the victim of his own method; when it fails 
arcely him, he must deny the possibility of knowledge. But what he is 
there alone properly allowed to deny is the possibility of knowledge ac- 
anism cording to that way. But other ways may yet remain. 

e the This then, finally, 1 would like to suggest: that while, indeed, the 


there | truth of Christ is to be found in the kerygma, and albeit the kerygma 


n the isa glass in which the Word is reflected darkly, nevertheless it is re- 
a safe flected. But the prevailing fallacy of form-criticism is precisely that 

of attributing to the community of apperception the prime causality 
rhaps, in the production of the kerygma. As a science, it admits no con- 
ption trolling influence of the Holy Spirit upon the mind of the commu- 
istory nity. ‘The interpretation of the Church is, at this level, pursued in 
ogical purely naturalistic terms. But this is precisely contrary to what 
‘hrist- Bultmann prescribes as the proper method for our interpretation 
is af- of history or kerygma. On the contrary, we are strenuously en- 
vas in joined to recognize that the truest objectivity is attained not through 
; view pretentious neutrality but through the most “agitated” and con- 
meth- cerned involvement.** I believe this. I believe that the true ac- 
annot |} count of an historical event requires participation in it, and for that 


cance reason I think the mind of the Church was determined not by itself 
more but by the shape and compelling nature of the event irrupting in 


uses,” its midst, and also that the more fully it participated the more reli- 

oking | able its witness. 

ourse What I would ask Bultmann to do is to apply his avowed prin- 
ciples of historical knowledge and hermeneutics to the mind of the 

hodo- | primitive community; for, if he did, he would discover the basis for , 


more | (greater continuity between the kerygma and the impelling occasion, ) 
1: “A | the originative event, which commandeered the mind of the Church 
about *1 The Communion of the Christian with God, p. 70. 


42 Nic. Eth., VI, iii, 4. 
ess of 48 Jesus and the Word, p. 4. 
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for its crystallization. “There would then be the basis for modify- 
ing the nearly complete discontinuity between Jesus and “the 
Christ.” There would be the possibility of giving the Christ-event 
a habitation and a home somewhat less transcendent than the di- 
mension of Geschichte. In such a case, it might be feasible once 
more to consider the possibility that an “act of God” could occur 
in God’s own world. In that event even the Incarnation might 
again receive serious consideration. Until then it is clear that, for 
Bultmann, it remains a splendid symbol of the universal possibility 
of passage from fallen existence to authentic being through the cruci- 
form moment of decision.“ 

Perhaps Julius Schniewind in his “Reply to Bultmann” has ade- 
quately stated the central issue for the Christological problem of 
our generation: “Can we hold fast to this kerygma of a unique and 
final revelation while at the same time avoiding the Scylla of histori- 
cism and the Charybdis of a symbolic Christology?” * Bultmann 
has seemingly veered so far from the Scylla of historicism that he 
has run afoul of the Charybdis of symbolic Christology. Of this 
there can be little doubt. The only corrective is to link the name 
Jesus to Christ._Apart from this symmetrical conjugation, recog- 
nized by Chalcedon, there can, of course, be no talk of an “act of 
God” in history or in the person of Jesus-Christ.** But all this can 
only be done by way of a different criterion of historical verity, on 
the one hand, and, on the other, by exchanging subserviency to 
Kantian dualism for subserviency to the sovereignty of God over 
nature and history as well as over spirituality. 


44Cf. Essays, pp. 80, 85, 158. 
45 Kerygma and Myth, p. 75. 
46 See Bultmann’s denial of the relevance of Chalcedon for Christology in our time, 


Essays, p. 286. 
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THE QUEST OF THE HISTORICAL 
JESUS TODAY 


By James M. RosiInson 


HE point of departure for this paper is a trend in contempo- 

rary German scholarship which is seeking to re-open the quest 

of the historical Jesus. This development is significant be- 
cause it takes place where the questioning of such a quest has been 
most fully sensed. For if the impossibility and illegitimacy of the 
quest has found its classical expression in the form-critical and 
theological work of Rudolf Bultmann, it is precisely among his most 
outstanding pupils, Ernst Kasemann, Ernst Fuchs, and Giinther 
Bornkamm, that a concern for re-opening the quest has recently 
become apparent.* 

The present study will begin with a recognition of the validity of 
the arguments which brought the original quest to an end by point- 
ing to its impossibility and illegitimacy. Then we will seek to de- 
fine the sense in which a new quest may be possible, and to investi- 
gate the legitimacy of such a quest, that is, the degree to which it 
is theologically permissible and desirable. 


I 


The dramatic end of the quest of the historical Jesus came in 
Schweitzer’s demonstration that nineteenth century biographies were 
modernizations, and that the historical Jesus was actually less mod- 
ern than the Nicene Christ the biographers had originally intended 
to replace. However, an initial prejudice once detected does not 
justify the permanent end of a scholarly project. Nor do we today 
find the eschatological Jesus hopelessly foreign to us, after having 
learned, from Barth’s Romans on, to understand eschatology ex- 
istentially from within. ‘Therefore it is the other major factor in- 
volved in the termination of the quest which has maintained a more 
permanent validity, namely the rise of the kerygma to the center of 


_ 1Giinther Bornkamm, Jesus von Nazareth, Stuttgart, 1956; articles by Fuchs and Kisemann 
. Zeitschrift fiir Theologie und Kirche, LI (1954), 125-153; LIII (1956), 210-229; LIV (1957), 
7-156. 
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New Testament scholarship. For we had to choose between recog. 
nizing the importance of the kerygma and continuing the quest, 
once the kerygma had indicated both the impossibility and the il- 
legitimacy of the quest. 

The detection of the kerygma transformed our view of the sources 
upon which the possibility of the quest depends. Wrede pointed 
out that Mark was a dogmatician rather than a historian. Well- 
hausen argued that the Gospels are primary sources for the history 
of the Church, and only secondary sources for the history of Jesus. 
Form-criticism taught us to begin our interpretation of the Gospel 
material with the meaning it had in the life of the primitive Church. 
All of the Gospel material is under the influence of the kerygma, 
for traditions about Jesus survived only as an expression of Christian 
faith. If the nineteenth century presupposed the historicity of the 
Synoptic Gospels except where doctrinal tampering was apparent 
(for example, “Paulinisms” and the miracles), the twentieth century 
presupposes the kerygmatic nature of the Gospels and feels confident 
of the historicity of its details only where their origin cannot be ex- 
plained from the life of the Church. ‘Thus it was the discovery of 
the kerygma in the Gospels which led scholarship to recognize that 
the nature of the sources is not such as to permit the reconstruction 
of a biography of Jesus. 

Furthermore the kerygma became recognized as the center of prim- 
itive Christianity and the norm of contemporary theology, thus re- 
placing the theological centrality of the historically reconstructed 
Jesus, and even putting in question the legitimacy of the original 
quest. The positivistic understanding of history as consisting of 
brute facts gave way to an understanding centering in the profound 
intentions, stances, and concepts of existence held by persons in the 
past as the wellsprings of their outward actions. Historical meth- 
odology shifted accordingly from a primary concern for recording 
the past “wie es eigentlich gewesen ist,’ that is, cataloging with ob- 
jective detachment facts in sequence and with proper causal relation- 
ships, as epitomized in von Ranke, and, for theology, in von Harnack. 
Instead, the historian’s task is primarily to understand those deep- 
lying intentions of the past, by involving one’s own subjectivity in 
an encounter in which one’s own intentions and views of existence 
are put in question, and perhaps altered or even reversed—a method 
exemplified by Dilthey, and, for theology, by Bultmann. Now this 
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view of history and historiography recognized in the kerygma an 
initial understanding of the deeper meaning of Jesus, and therefore 
identified the kerygma, rather than brute facts of Jesus’ external bi- 
ography, as our primary historical source for understanding Jesus’ 
meaning. 

This general shift in Western culture and its view of history was 
accompanied by a shift in theology and its view of New Testament 
history. The Ritschlian approach to God in terms of an ethical 
ideal, and to Jesus as the historical fact exemplifying this ideal, gave 
way in the religionsgeschichtliche Schule to the sharp distinction be- 
tween cultic experience and ethical action, and between the cult’s 
Lord and the Jesus of the Sermon on the Mount. Primitive Chris- 
tianity like other Hellenistic religions centered in a numinous ex- 
perience of the dying and rising Lord, not in an ethical experience 
of the historical Jesus. ‘The comparative religious emphasis that 
primitive Christianity centered in a dying and rising divinity was 
subsequently transformed, for example by C. H. Dodd, into the 
emphasis that the original kerygma had at its center Christ’s death 
and resurrection. And under Barthian influence the numinous ex- 
perience was clarified as an existential encounter with Jesus’ death 
and resurrection, that is, as judgment and grace. Thus the kerygma 
became recognized as central in both senses of the New Testament 
term: as content of the message and as act of preaching. Historically 
speaking, the central content of primitive Christian preaching was 
God’s eschatological action, primarily the saving event of cross and 
resurrection. ‘Theologically speaking, this saving event proclaimed 
by the kerygma shows itself to be eschatological precisely because it 
recurs in the proclamation of the kerygma itself. ‘The act of pro- 
claiming Jesus’ death and resurrection is God’s act calling upon me 
to accept my death and receive resurrected life, so that believing the 
witness about God’s past action in Christ coincides with the occur- 
rence of this divine action in my present life. Both as witness to 
past event and as experience of present event the kerygma is central 
in primitive Christianity and contemporary theology. This keryg- 
matic theology has thus become a whole unified theological position 
which has just as nearly swept the field in twentieth century theol- 
ogy as did the theology of the historical Jesus in nineteenth century 
theology. 

To focus what has been said thus far: In a twofold sense the dis- 
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covery of the kerygma brought the quest of the historical Jesus to 
anend. The quest cannot be continued, for the kerygmatic sources 
do not provide the kind of material needed for a biography. Chron- 
ological and geographical sequence, historical causation, psychologi- 
cal motivation, and spiritual development have been largely omitted | o¢ 
as irrelevant to the kerygma. The quest ought not be continued, \ ,,, 
for the kerygma calls for existential faith in the meaning of Jesus, | ;,4 
not for an attempt to avoid the commitment of faith by supplying 
objective proof to legitimize the kerygma. Nor does the kerygma 
tolerate a distracting fascination with historical details about Jesus, 
which may occupy the memory, move the emotions, prod the con- 
science, or stimulate the intellect, but fail to put the self in radical 
decision. 
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If the rise of the kerygma meant that we cannot and ought not 
continue the quest of the historical Jesus, any reappraisal of the ; ia 
problem must concentrate upon these two aspects. ‘Therefore we 
first inquire whether we can renew the quest of the historical Jesus. 
It must be said first of all, and with all clarity, that there has not 
been any basic shift in our understanding of the sources during re- 
cent years such as would indicate that they are more fitting for a 
quest of the historical Jesus than had been previously supposed. If 
the specific forms listed by the form critics have not gained such 
universal acceptance as to have become part of the current theo- 
logical vocabulary, their basic approach has. It is characteristic of 
the present situation that the approach there applied primarily to 
the oral tradition is now applied to the Gospels themselves, so that 
the theology of the Gospels is one of the most active areas of con- 
temporary research. And one of the outstanding conclusions of this 
research at the present time is that “Luke the historian’’ is not a 
positivistic historian supplying us with the kind of objectively veri- 
fied chronological, geographical, psychological, developmental infor- 
mation previously assumed, but rather is a theologian of history, 
presenting us with the construction of history which is meaningful 
to him. The gradual recognition of historical points in John has 
not provided us with a greater degree of historical objectivity than 
that found in the Synoptics, but at most has brought John into the 
same general situation as is now seen to prevail with regard to the 
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Synoptics. “The Gospel of Thomas found in 1945 at Nag Hammadi, 
due to be published within a matter of months, promises (according 
to preliminary reports) to contain a considerable body of sayings of 
Jesus comparable to those in the Synoptic Gospels. Thus an in- 
crease in the quantity of authentic sayings of Jesus at our disposal 
may be reasonably expected. Yet the nature of the collection— 
individual unconnected sayings without their historical setting, but 
reflecting the viewpoint of the Jewish Christian Church venerating 
James—does not suggest that they will basically alter the kind of 
history or biography of Jesus which is possible. 

The possibility of resuming the quest of the historical Jesus has 
been latent in the radically different understanding of history and 
of human existence distinguishing the present quest from the one 
which ended in failure. “Historicism’” and “psychologism” are 
gone, and with them the centrality of the chronicle and the cur- 
riculum vitae. If the kind of historiography and biography at- 
tempted unsuccessfully for Jesus by the nineteenth century is once 
seen to be based upon a false understanding of the nature of history 
and the self, it becomes a completely open question whether a kind 
of history or biography of Jesus consistent with the contemporary 
view of history and human existence is possible. ‘This open ques- 
tion has been obscured over the past generation by the necessary 
polemics against the impossible and misguided kind of quest. But 
these polemics have been sufficiently successful that the urgent task 
of our day is less their doctrinaire perpetuation than the investiga- 
tion of the possibility of writing the kind of history or biography of 
Jesus consistent with our modern understanding of history and hu- 
man existence. 

Nineteenth century historiography and biography were modelled 
after the natural sciences in their effort to establish causal relation- 
ships and to classify the particular in terms of the general. It is 
today generally recognized that this method placed a premium upon 
the admixture of nature in history and man, while largely bypassing 
the distinctively historical and human, where transcendence if at all 
isto be found. It was primarily Dilthey who introduced the mod- 
em period by posing for historiography the “question about the sci- 
entific knowledge of individual persons, the great forms of singular 
human existence.” Today history is understood as essentially the 
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unique and creative, whose reality would not be apart from the event 
in which it becomes, and whose truth could not be known by Pla- 
tonic recollection or inference from a rational principle, but only 
through historical encounter. History is the act of intention, the { pr 
commitment, the meaning for the participants, behind the external | an 
occurrence, and in such intention and commitment the self of the $ mc 
participant actualizes itself and is revealed. For the intention or | fle 
commitment reflects an understanding of existence, upon which | an 
the person’s selfhood is built. ‘To grasp such historical event and | Aft 
such actualized selfhood is the task of modern historiography and | the 
biography. ope 



































The effect of this modern view of history and human existence | the 
upon New Testament study has been primarily to focus attention | an 
upon the kerygma as the New Testament statement of Jesus’ history | kan 
and selfhood. With regard to the material in the Gospels, the pri- | side 
mary effect has been to gain recognition for the legitimacy of the | hist 
Gospels in transfiguring the ipsissima verba and bruta facta into | per 
kerygmatic meaning. ‘Thus the modern view has made it easy to | on 
emphasize the rarity of unaltered sayings and scenes. But what is { ‘ry 
equally true and has not been equally emphasized is the fact that } Anc 
the sayings and scenes which the kerygmatic interest of the Pales-} the: 
tinian Church would leave unaltered are precisely those which were, | inde 
so to speak, already kerygmatic, that is, those sayings and scenes in { spe 
which Jesus made his intention and his understanding of existence | diate 
most apparent to them. If this has made it difficult to distinguish) W 
between Jesus’ sayings and the additions of the oldest Palestinian | “l 1 
Church, and if it obscured the places where Jesus differed from his | ‘set 
first disciples, it has none the less preserved the possibility of en-{ nine 
countering historically Jesus’ history and person. If the kerygma ity te 
reduced the quantity of unaltered material, it deserves credit for the sible 
quality of the unaltered material. If the chronology and causalities | 4 pr 


of the public ministry are gone, we have in the eschatological par- with 
ables, in beatitiudes and woes, and in the sayings on the kingdom, / *oid 
on exorcism, on John the Baptist, and on the law, sufficient insight lutel 





into Jesus’ intention to encounter his historical action, and enough deter 
insight into the understanding of existence presupposed in his in-| "tor 
the ¢ 


tention to encounter his selfhood. Jesus’ history and selfhood are 
accessible to historiography and biography. This is the crucial sig hood, 
nificance of Kasemann’s remark: “There are, after all, pieces in the} histor 
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Synoptic tradition which the historian must simply acknowledge as 
authentic, if he wishes to remain a historian.” 

This relevance of the modern view of history and the self to the 
problem of Jesus has not gone undetected. Bultmann’s own Jesus 
and the Word of 1926 was prefaced with a classic statement of the 
modern view of history, and on this basis he states that his book re- 
flects his own encounter with the historical Jesus, and may mediate 
an encounter with the historical Jesus on the part of the reader. 
After the lapse of a generation Kasemann (in his brief analysis of 
the preserved sayings of Jesus at the conclusion of his address re- 
opening the problem of the historical Jesus) holds that, in spite of 
the absence of Messianic titles, Jesus’ understanding of his existence 
can be deduced from his intentions revealed in his sayings. Born- 
kamm recognizes that the possibility of his Jesus von Nazareth re- 
sides in a new view of history: “If the Gospels do not speak of Jesus’ 
history in the sense of a reproducible curriculum vitae with its ex- 
periences and stages, its outward and inward development, yet they 
none the less speak of history as occurrence and event. Of such his- 
tory the Gospels provide information which is more than abundant.” 
And his presentation of “‘the Messianic question” is permeated by 
the new view of existence, when he explains that Jesus presented no 
independent doctrine of his person precisely because “the ‘Messianic’ 
aspect of his being is enclosed in his word and act, and in the imme- 
diateness of his historical appearance.” 

Whether one wishes to designate the results of this task of histori- 
cal research a “history” or “life” of Jesus, or whether one wishes to 
reserve these terms for the kind of history or life envisaged by the 
nineteenth century, is not of crucial importance. The German abil- 
ity to distinguish between Historie and Geschichte has made it pos- 
sible, from Bultmann’s Jesus and the Word on, to look upon oneself 
as presenting Jesus’ history (Geschichte). Such has not been the case 
with the terms “life,” “biography,” and “bios,” which continue to be 
avoided, for the reason Kaésemann gives: “In a life of Jesus one abso- 
lutely cannot give up outer and inner development.” Since usage 
determines meaning, it may be that such a nineteenth century defi- 
nition of biography is still accurate. But this should not obscure 
the crucial fact that Jesus’ understanding of his existence, his self- 
hood, and thus in the higher sense his life, is a possible subject of 
historical research. 
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III 


The decisive question with regard to re-opening the quest of the 
historical Jesus is: ought we? For it is clear that the original quest 
was motivated not simply by the awareness of the possibility of such 
an enterprise, but primarily by its theological necessity, for example, 
over against David Friedrich Strauss, or in the interest of replacing 
orthodoxy with the Ritschlian system. Similarly, the suspension of 
the quest was motivated not only by the view that the task is impos- 
sible, but also by the view that it is irrelevant or even illegitimate. 
Therefore no realistic reconsideration of the quest can ignore the 
question of the relevance or theological propriety of such a move. 

Such a discussion naturally begins with the point at which the 
original quest was seen to be illegitimate. It is illegitimate to dodge 
the kerygma’s call for existential faith in the saving event by an 
attempt to provide an objectively verified proof of its historicity. 
To require an objective legitimization of the saving event prior to 
faith is to take offense at the offense of Christianity and to perpetuate 
the unbelieving flight to security, which is the reverse of faith. For 
the essence of faith is the rejection of worldly security as works right- 
eousness. Without doubt this line of criticism is a valid identifica- 
tion of the worldliness of “historicism” and ‘‘psychologism,” and 
must therefore be recognized as a valid objection to the nineteenth 
century quest. 

But it should be equally apparent that this veto upon the nine- 
teenth century quest does not apply to the modern view of histori- 
ography which would be presupposed in a twentieth century quest. 
For the objectivity of modern historiography consists precisely in 
openness for the encounter, willingness to place one’s intentions and 
views of existence in question, that is, to learn something basically 
new about existence and thus to have one’s own existence modified 
or radically altered. Nor is the end result of such historical research 
a proven kerygma dispensing with the necessity for existential com- 
mitment. From the treatments of Bultmann, Kasemann, Fuchs, and 
Bornkamm it has not become a proven fact that God acted in Jesus 
intentions or that Jesus is Saviour. One has only established that) thi 
Jesus intended to confront the hearer inescapably with the near God} as |] 
when he proclaimed “Repent for God’s reign is near,” that he in- 2 
tended for a historical encounter with himself to be an eschatological {mo 
encounter with God, and that he consequently understood his ex | jts_ 
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istence as that of bringer of eschatological salvation. ‘Thus the his- 
torical Jesus does not legitimize the kerygma with a proven divine 
fact, but confronts us with action and a self which, like the exorcisms, 
may be understood either as God’s Spirit, or Beelzebub, or insanity. 
The historical Jesus returns us to the existential decision posed by 
the kerygma. Consequently it is anachronistic to oppose the quest 
today on the assumption that such a quest is designed to avoid the 
commitment of faith. ‘That may have been the existential signifi- 
cance of the quest in the nineteenth century, but can hardly be the 
meaning of the quest today for a person aware of what is currently 
known about historiography and the historical Jesus. 

Throughout a generation which continued the polemical antithe- 
sis between faith in the kerygma and interest in the quest of the his- 
torical Jesus, it seems to have been the fact of the Gospels which kept 
alive some awareness of the parallelism between encounter with the 
kerygma and encounter with the historical Jesus. For the few recent 
suggestions of re-opening the quest have come largely as exegesis of 
the Evangelists’ intentions. ‘This has been worked out by Kasemann 
(although anticipated as early as 1933 by Karl Ludwig Schmidt), and 
taken over by Bornkamm: “The relevance of history (Historie) for 
faith, undoubtedly claimed by the evangelists,” resides in the keryg- 
ma‘s identification of the humiliated with the exalted Lord. This 
not only means that the historical Jesus cannot be isolated from the 
believed Lord (as we are accustomed to emphasize over against the 
original quest), but also that the believed Lord cannot be separated 
from the historical Jesus, if we do not wish to put “a myth in the 
place of history, a heavenly being in the place of the Nazarene.” If 
it was eschatological interests which brought nonhistorical material 
into the Gospels, it was also eschatological (that is, kerygmatic) con- 
cerns which were behind the emphasis upon the historical. 

1. The historical stresses the contingency of the eschatological 
event. It stresses that the revelation is not an idea or process at my 
disposal, but an action claiming my response, in which God remains 
free and I am in decision. If Easter made the “‘once”’ “‘once for all,”’ 
this only confirmed the original experience of Jesus’ earthly history 
as Kairos, which found expression in the writing of Gospels. 

2. The Gospel of John casts present experience into the historical 
mold to stress the condescendence of the revelation, to designate (in 
its anti-docetic polemic) “earthly bodiliness as the realm of revela- 
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tion,” where ambiguity and the possibility of offense are present. 
The anachronism in the Gospels of putting the reader back into the 
position of those who met Jesus during his lifetime gives expression 
to the fact that even the Church remains exposed to history’s am- 
biguity, the possibility of offense. 

3. The Synoptics stress the pastness of the story, and thus “point 
to the Kairos which began with Jesus, is determined by him, and 
predestines every subsequent situation and decision.”” For history 
is not just a series of unrelated situations, but our present possibili- 
ties and decisions are constantly affected by past events, so that we 
are always in a Kairos going beyond the present moment. Thus the 
Synoptics stress “salvation as extra nos,” “the pre-given-ness of salva- 
tion prior to our faith.” “Faith does not begin with itself, but 
rather lives from pre-given history.” 

This clarification of the existential meaning involved in the writ- 
ing of Gospels does not automatically provide a theological base for 
a new quest of the historical Jesus, for this existential meaning, in- 
herent already in the kerygma by itself, could find its expression in 
other ways. At most it parallels in New Testament terms the view 
stated above that modern historiography is not in principle a contra- 
diction of faith, but could reflect faith’s openness to historical en- 
counter. At most the existential meaning of the writing of Gospels 
explicates the theological permissiveness of a new quest. 


IV 


The theological necessity of a new quest resides in the situation 
in which we find ourselves today, committed to a kerygma which 
locates its saving event in a historical person to whom we have a 
second avenue of access because of the rise of scientific historiography 
since the enlightenment. Theologically speaking, the quest of the 
historical Jesus need not have arisen in the first place, since Jesus 
can be encountered in the kerygma. In this sense faith is not de- 
pendent on historiography, and has not been through most of the 
centuries since Jesus. But it is part of the historical givenness in 
which we find ourselves that this quest has taken place, and has in 
fact neither proven historically fruitless, nor been brought com- 
pletely to a halt even among those most opposed to it as an ideologi- 
cal orientation. 

Thus the problem of the two avenues of encounter with Jesus 
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must be faced, if we are to theologize realistically in the situation in 
which we find ourselves. ‘These two avenues of access to the same 
person create a situation which has not existed in the Church since 
the time of those original disciples who had both their Easter faith 
and their memory of Jesus. They responded to this situation by 
explicating their memory until they found in it their kerygma, that 
is, by “kerygmatizing”’ their memory, and thus precluding their situ- 
ation for the second and following generations, until we today, at 
least to some extent, disengage the memory from the kerygma, thus 
returning ourselves to their situation. It is not their precedent 
which compels us to express our faith as did they, which in any case 
would be in many regards impossible; rather there is an inner logic 
in the common existential situation, in which the necessity for a 
new quest resides. It is this inner logic to which we therefore turn. 

The kerygma, no matter how many mythological concepts it may 
have made use of in getting its message across, is not proclaiming 
mythological ideas, but rather the existential meaningfulness of a 
historical person. One may concede that the kerygma is not con- 
cerned with a Jesus “according to the flesh,” if by this one means 
a historically proven Lord. But it is equally apparent that the 
kerygma is centrally concerned with a Jesus “in the flesh,” in the 
sense that the heavenly Lord was “born of a women, born under 
the law,” a historical person. This emphasis is existentially indis- 
pensable, precisely because the kerygma, while freeing us from a life 
“according to the flesh,” proclaims the meaningfulness of life “in 
the flesh.” As an abstract unhistorical doctrine such proclamation 
could only point out what ought to be, and would thus end in a new 
legalism leading to despair. Only as witness to historical reality is 
it the good news that eschatological existence is possible within 
history. 

The central strophe in the hymn of Phil. 2: 6-11 presents Jesus’ 
earthly life in the lowest possible terms, precisely because the first 
strophe about the Pre-existent and the third strophe about the Ex- 
alted point to the meaningfulness of his and therefore of our very 
concrete historical existence. Although pre-existence and exalta- 
tion are, so to speak, chronologically separate from the life, they 
reveal the life’s whence and whither, and thus are a way of express- 
ing its meaning. Consequently it must be regarded as a legitimate 
demythologization of sorts, a historicizing, when the kerygma comes 
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to express that meaning within the description of the life itself, 
rather than merely at each end of the life. Thus the statements 
about Jesus’ “flesh,” originally intended only to designate one half 
of the paradox, come to express both sides of it: “‘Put to death in the 
flesh” (I Pet. 3: 18) becomes “revealed in the flesh” (I Tim. 3: 16). 
And the statement of Jesus’ this-worldly origin “according to the 
flesh” occurs consistently in conjunction with the Messianic lineage 
(Rom. 1: 3; 9: 5; Ignatius, Smyrn. 1: 1), so that both sides of the 
paradox are present. Another expression for Jesus’ this-worldly 
origin, ““ born of a woman” (Gal. 4: 4), likewise comes to express 
both sides of the paradox, in the expression “born of a virgin” (Ig- 
natius, Smyrn. 1: 1; Justin, Dial. 85: 2; Apol. 31: 7; 32: 14). 

Of course it is the Gospel of John which succeeds best at this proc- 
ess, both with regard to the pre-existence and the exaltation. The 
pre-existent glory “‘still’’ shines in the earthly life: ““The word be- 
came flesh, and dwelt among us, and we beheld his glory” (1: 14). 
Just as the pre-existent glory is still reflected in the life, the cross 
is “already” Jesus’ glorification (7: 39; 12: 16; 13: 31; 17: 1.5) 
and exaltation (3: 14; 8: 28; 12: 32-34). ‘This historicizing of the 
kerygma which leads logically to the Gospels corresponds to the 
remark of Kasemann: “Fuchs, G. Bornkamm, and I see ourselves 
compelled to restrict the assertion that Easter founded the Christian 
kerygma; we must inquire as to the meaning of the historical Jesus 
for faith.” 

This historical meaning of the kerygma requires that the cross 
also be understood as a specifically historical event, rather than just 
as natural occurrence. For the kerygma’s Lord would be “‘just a 
myth,” the kerygma would be speaking of a self which never ex- 
isted, if Jesus’ death were looked upon purely as a physical, biologi- 
cal occurrence, as accidental or involuntary, completely distinct from 
Jesus’ existential selfhood. Only Jesus’ death as his own existential 
act of accepting his death and living out of transcendence is really 
a historical event, and only such a specifically historical event can 
bear the significance of eschatological event without becoming purely 
mythological. ‘The cross would be misunderstood if its chronologi- 
cal distinctness from the public ministry were looked upon as a basic 
theological separation from the public ministry, as is all too easy in 
reaction against Ritschlianism. This is not only seen by John, but 
also by Bultmann, when on occasion he sees the original meaning of 
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the cross in the context of Jesus’ message and person: ““The pro- 
claimer must become the proclaimed, since the mere fact of his proc- 
lamation is the decisive thing, his person, but not his personality, his 
here and now, his event, his commission, his appeal. By calling him 
Messiah, the primitive Church understands him as the decisive event, 
the act of God which brings into being the new world. . . . The fu- 
ture could only have the task of explicating this situation, primarily 
by showing how the decision with regard to his person has gained a 
special character through his death on the cross, and thus incorporat- 
ing the cross into the proclamation.” * The cross is Jesus’ climactic 
actualization of his message, “‘Repent for God’s reign is near.”” Here 
his break with the “present evil aeon” and the eschatological selfhood 
latent therein are so decisively involved that from Easter on his pre- 
vious message could only be heard in terms of this revelation of his 
transcendent selfhood. 

The decisive point with regard to the kerygma and history is not 
whether the kerygma preserves detailed historical memories about 
Jesus, but rather that the kerygma is decidedly an evaluation of the 
historical person. ‘The kerygma does not commit one to assume the 
historicity of this or that scene in Jesus’ life, but it does commit one 
to a specific understanding of his life. ‘Thus the kerygma is largely 
disinterested in historiography of the nineteenth century kind, for 
the kerygma does not speak on the level of objectively verifiable fact. 
But it is decisively interested in historiography of the twentieth cen- 
tury kind, for the kerygma consists in the meaning of historical event, 
and thus coincides with the goal of modern historiography. 

It is because modern historiography mediates an existential en- 
counter with the historical Jesus, an encounter also mediated by the 
kerygma, that modern historiography is of great importance to Chris- 
tian faith. Kasemann’s essay re-opening the question of the histori- 
cal Jesus was instigated by Bultmann’s procedure of placing Jesus’ 
message outside primitive Christianity back into Judaism, as only 
a presupposition of New Testament theology. Although this clas- 
sification may be justified and of no great import when limited to 
the phenomenological level of the history of ideas, it becomes the 
crucial issue of the person of Jesus when one recognizes, as does Bult- 
mann in the preface to his Jesus and the Word, that it is in the mes- 
sage that one encounters existentially the intention, the understand- 


2 Glauben und Verstehen, Vol. 1, pp. 265 f., 205. 
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ing of existence constituting the self, and thus the person. If such 
encounter is not (like the encounter with the kerygma) the eschato- 
logical event (that is, “Christian’’), then one must conclude that the 
historical Jesus’ message, intention, self, “person,” is different from 
what the kerygma says is his reality. ‘This would open the kerygma’s 
Jesus to the same destructive criticism as Bultmann leveled against 
Barth’s “believer” who does not even know he believes. ‘‘Isn’t the 
paradox overstretched? If faith is separated from every psychic oc- 
currence, if it is beyond the consciousness, is it still anything real at 
all? Is not all the talk about such faith just speculation, and absurd 
speculation at that? What is the point of talking about my ‘self’ 
which is never my self? What is the point of this faith of which I 
am not aware, of which I can at most believe that I have it? Is this 
identity which is claimed between my visible self and my invisible 
self not in fact a speculation as in gnosticism or anthroposophism, 
which also speak of relations of my self to higher worlds, relations 
which are real beyond my consciousness and which are in reality 
highly indifferent to me? . . . A faith beyond consciousness is after 
all not the ‘impossible possibility,’ but in every sense an absurdity.” * 
Is not an incarnation beyond Jesus’ historical existence equally 
an absurdity? Bultmann’s procedure of eliminating Jesus’ message 
from primitive Christianity means ultimately that “Christian faith 
is understood as faith in the exalted Lord for whom the historical 
Jesus as such no longer possesses constitutive significance” (Kase- 
mann). 

This is not to say that Christology hangs upon the question in the 
history of ideas as to whether Jesus appropriated any specific title 
available in his culture, or whether he ever spoke as does the kerygma 
in terms of his death and resurrection. But it does mean that when 
the Evangelists attribute both to him, they are not merely harmoniz- 
ing, or changing the kerygma into a system invented by Jesus, or 
betraying their lack of historical ability, but are also stating—admit- 
tedly on the externalized level of the history of ideas, and therefore 
in inadequate form, but nonetheless stating—that the kerygma is 
talking not about a myth, but about the historical existence pre- 
supposed in the message of Jesus of Nazareth. Although this his- 
torical existence could not be proved objectively by any quantity of 
authentic sayings of Jesus, were they ever so orthodox, yet that his- 


3 Christliche Welt, XXXVI (1922), 358. 
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torical existence can be encountered historically and understood ex- 
istentially. And when in the encounter with Jesus one is confronted 
with the “‘skandalon” of recognizing in this all-too-human Jewish 
eschatological message the eternal word of God, and consequently 
of breaking with the present evil aeon so as to live now out of the 
grace of God; that is, when in encountering Jesus one is confronted 
with the same existential decision as that posed by the kerygma, one 
has proved all that can be proved by a new quest of the historical 
Jesus: not that the kerygma is true, but rather than the existential 
decision with regard to the kerygma is an existential decision with 
regard to Jesus. Given our existential situation as scholars in a 
world where a historical encounter with Jesus is possible, to neglect 
such an encounter would be a tacit admission either that Jesus is 
not the Lord, or that God cannot be encountered in history. Since 
either alternative would be a denial of the kerygma, we have, theo- 
logically speaking, no other alternative than to concern ourselves 
with the quest of the historical Jesus. 








THE UNITY OF HISTORY 


By FrigprRicH GOGARTEN 


the Theological Presuppositions of the Philosophy of History 

Karl Lowith has shown how the modern belief in progress has 
developed from the eschatological hope of Christianity. This mod- 
ern belief in progress regards history ‘‘as a purposefully directed for- 
ward movement towards innerworldly fulfillment.” * But as belief 
in such purposeful advancement decayed, it was inevitable that the 
modern understanding of history should become involved in a pro- 
found crisis. And it is hardly too much to say that the attempt of 
modern historical thought to secure in a new way the unity of world 
events, once inherent in the Christian interpretation of history, by 
aid of the idea of progress, has finally collapsed. 


[’ his volume entitled World History and the Redemptive Fact: 


I 


The reason for the collapse of this belief in history as a continu- 
ous purposeful progress is, of course, to be found in the experiences 
of the last fifty years. Nor may we underestimate how much was 
contributed earlier to this collapse by so-called Historismus with its 
relativizing effect on the evaluation of individual historical cul- 
tures as it sought a wholeness of history (Geschichte) to be attained 
through the idea of progress. On the other hand, however, this 
Historismus which is oriented to the idea of progress, and fails be- 
cause of it, must not be equated with historical research. This lat- 
ter remains though the other is finished and over with. We can 
say here with Jaspers, it remains as “inevitable destiny and for- 
tuity.”* It remains because history is our human reality. There 
remains also the looking to the future and likewise man’s responsi- 
bility for his own wholeness and the wholeness of the world. The 
question of the unity of history still confronts us. And this ques- 
tion can no longer be answered with the idea of progress. And 


1 Léwith, World History and the Redemptive Fact, p. 148. 
2 Vom Ursprung und Ziel der Geschichte, p. 124. 
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just as little can it be answered with the traditional Christian inter- 
retation of history with its concept of a “divine plan” according 
to which historical events occur as Erich Auerbach says, “in con- 
stant connection with it but independently of any progressive move- 
ment,” while the “divine plan” itself remains “above’’ history.* 

In the last chapter of his book Mimesis: Dargestellte Wirklichkeit 
in der abendlandischen Literatur, Auerbach sets forth a realism in 
which a new historical thought appears. This thought has passed 
beyond the belief in progress which dominated the thought of the 
nineteenth and beginning of the twentieth centuries. It is revealed 
primarily in the fact that this realism is no longer interested in 
“the chronological succession of externally significant destinies” but 
rather in a reality more distinct, more profound, and more real which 
is caused by chance occurrences largely devoid of content. This he 
calls the “complex unity of destiny” (Gesamtbestand des Geschicks). 
Here the diverse forms of the progress idea recede into the back- 
ground, for they appear unessential and without reference to his- 
torical reality in view of the question of “‘the total aspect of our life 
in relation to past, present, and future, and to the world in which we 
live.” * ‘This total aspect is never finally attained but is to be sought 
for incessantly in view of the new experience impinging upon us. 

Here a specific relationship can be discerned between this thought 
of history and that of the Bible. Just as in this thought of history 
the totality of destiny is not sought in the total chronological course 
of life but in the “complex unity of destiny,” as this appears in the 
last realism shown by Auerbach, in minor events without significance 
as change of destiny; so are salvation and condemnation, as the 
Christian faith understands these, not simply the outcome of a con- 
tinuous sequence of historical events. And, as in this thought of 
history, ‘‘the overall shape of our life” is to be attained only in “a 
ceaselessly evolving process of shaping and interpretation of which 
we ourselves are the object. ‘This attainment depends upon the 
extent to which we are constrained and inclined and able to assimi- 
late the experiences that crowd upon us.”* In the same manner 
salvation can be guarded only as faith exposes itself to the future, 
or better the imminent Advent of God, in which salvation is made 
real, and thus restrains human activity and the decisions accompany- 

8 Auerbach, Mimesis, pp. 458 f. 


‘Ibid., pp. 481, 487 f. 
5 Ibid., p. 489. 
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ing it within their earthly significance. Both “the complex unity 
of destiny” and also the salvation of Christian faith, in which history 
as such comes to pass, occur in face of the future. The difference 
between them lies in the different interpretations of the future. 


II 


That future, before which, in Auerbach’s sketch of realism, the 
question concerning the “totality of destiny” will not be silenced, 
is the “dark” future which again and again eludes anticipation. In 
relation to this, therefore, the realization of the whole can never 
come about; there remains here unceasing questioning and endless 
search for wholeness. ‘The wholeness remains in the realm of in- 
quiry; only to the seeker is it present. This future, in Auerbach’s 
formulation, is the ordinary (jederzeitliche) future, to the extent that 
it is always the “dark” future which can never be anticipated. And 
in the same fashion the “complex’’ or, as we prefer to put it, “the 
wholeness (der Gesamtbestand) of destiny,” is always the same since 
it continues to remain questioned in regard to this future. The 
“totality of destiny,’ expressed in terms of Auerbach, has indeed to 
do with that which concerns, in a wholly personal form, the people 
who live in it, and precisely because of this it concerns what is basic 
and common to all men. It is relatively independent of the dubious 
and fickle institutions for which men desperately contend (and which 
are so important for the belief in progress).* For the understand- 
ing of history attained in this manner the unity and sense of history 
would be given in “the totality of destiny” of any single human be- 
ing, as he decides facing this future. Thus the unity of history 
would be given only in the question, and this question both presses 
for an answer and yet cannot be answered definitively. “The future, 
however, in face of which the unity of history can be decided as 
Christian faith understands it is the imminent Advent of God. 

This imminent Advent of God possesses a twofold aspect. On 
the one hand it implies the salvation of man and the world wrought 
by God and preserved as God’s reality only by faith. On the other 
hand this imminent Advent of God is the advent of the “righteous 
judgment of God who renders to every man according to his works” 
(Rom. 2: 5 f.). This judgment can by no means be anticipated; 
man has persistently to await it in his works and decisions. The 


6 Auerbach, op. cit., p. 493. 
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criterion by which man’s works will be judged is whether they have 
been performed in the freedom from law imparted to man through 
the faith which alone justifies, and whether man doing his works in 
this way has neglected salvation as wrought by God, or shepherded 
its reality by faith. On the basis of the fact that the freedom of 
decision for his actions imparted to man by faith is genuine, faith 
proves itself as justifying or, what amounts to the same thing, as pre- 
serving the divine reality of salvation. That means, however, that 
faith discloses the earthly conduct of man (for which man has to care 
by his doing in decisions necessary for him) as real history, indeed as 
an occurrence in which man is charged with responsibility for his 
own wholeness and that of the world. 

Thus the imminent Advent of God is understood by faith both as 
salvation realized by God and therefore to be appropriated and shep- 
herded by faith alone, and also it is understood as God’s judgment 
to be awaited by man in regard to his reasonable doing. According 
to this, faith has a twofold understanding of history: on the one hand 
as it is experienced by faith alone, and on the other hand as the his- 
tory through faith in which “all is permitted” (ravra éeorwv), or as 
Luther translates it, “Ich habe es alles ‘Macht.’”’ I have the author- 
ity, namely, to decide what I have to do. History is entrusted to 
man’s decision. He has to take care of it. This seems to me to be 
the most important recognition in the question of the relation of 
earthly and divine history, or, as one usually says, between world 
history and redemptive history (Hezlsgeschichte). For if this is rec- 
ognized, and if one considers that the freedom in which man by his 
activity takes care of history in genuine freedom, entrusted to man’s 
reason by faith, then it is possible to understand that from this sec- 
ond aspect of history is born that history which is independent in 
relation to Christian faith, as recent historical thinking has under- 
stood it over and over again. And further, it becomes clear from 
this recognition that modern thought about history has not drawn 
un-Christian conclusions, as Lowith thinks, by undertsanding his- 
tory as “‘an autonomous kingdom of human efforts’ and not as “‘a 
kingdom of sin and death.” * For independence, that is the conclu- 
sion that the decisions therein are entrusted to man and his reason, 
has been derived in legitimate fashion from Christian faith. 

The “un-Christian conclusions” of the modern thought of history 


Léwith, op. cit., p. 180. 
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result first when it thinks it is able to clear up the darkness of the 
future, by which it can only understand the inevitable divine judg. 
ment, through the idea of progress to a better world. From the ori- 
gin of this history, however, and because it has abandoned its origin, 
it becomes clear that it is continually threatened by two dangers, 
The one is that just indicated, that of the presumed final anticipa- 
tion of the future through one or other of the perfectionist ideologies 
in which the salvation guarded by faith has become “an indefinite 
expectation of a better world.’”’* ‘The other danger is sequent to 
this: it is a baseless skepticism in regard to history. Both dangers 
imply nothing less than that history in its proper sense is not met 
and therefore not understood. By that we mean that responsibility 
for history as a whole must be carried on in face of the future and its 
darkness in the presence of which it comes to pass. Here, however, 
in the modern belief in progress, man either tries to grasp the whole- 
ness of history by aid of those ideologies at his secure disposal, or 
gives up in despair before the darkness of world events. Between 
these two dangers lies the narrow path of history. 


III 


An investigation of the historicity of the act of revelation recorded 
in the New Testament shows that here we are dealing with real his- 
tory, history as it happens everywhere in the world, and that the 
preservation of historicity in this sense is the proper business of the 
Christian faith. Just as faith fails to become aware of the only real- 
ity on which it is based, namely the “true” man Jesus of Nazareth, 
if it sees in him a kind of superman; so also the act of revelation is 
misunderstood if we make out of it a kind of superhistory. It is 
essential that we should understand that revelation did not occur 
beyond or outside human history but, in a most real sense, within 
history. It is not too much to say it is just earthly history. Of 
course one may say this only on the supposition that history is under- 
stood neither as a colorless happening with reference to the question 
of its meaning, nor as something whose meaning might become | 
known to man in such fashion that he should be able to control its 
unfolding from a future known by him. We may say so only if we 
regard history in the qualitative sense, and not quantitative sense, 
as world history. In history then, its daily events no less than its 


8 Ibid., p. 105. 
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exalted national actions, the salvation and damnation of man and 
his world are at stake. Only on this understanding does history 
truly remain history. 

IV 


The distinction of the history of revelation from world history 
cannot therefore be of such a kind as to be designated by another 
idea of history. ‘This is frequent in theology where the term 
suprahistorical occurs as a designation for the history of revelation. 
Rather it must be sought within history. We may clarify this by 
considering Luther and the distinction he draws between the his- 
tory of the Old Testament people of God and that of the other 
peoples. At first sight, so he says, the history of Israel seems to be 
like that of the nations. Now they conquer and now they are con- 
quered, now they have abundance and now they have famine. _Is- 
rael as well as the other nations boast of miracles, but God hides 
himself so that everything seems to happen by natural ability and 
skill, as if there were no God in Israel. Nevertheless we must sepa- 
rate, Luther says, these histories with a wide distinction. These 
other peoples have their works both great and small. But in Israel 
there is only one thing to marvel at and reverence, namely, the Word 
of God, by whose guidance and at whose command everything comes 
to pass. ‘There is no talk here of sacred stories wrought by holy 
men, but there are accounts of things happening according to the 
holy Word of God, which sanctifies everything, so that all comes to 
pass in the holy name and order of God. Occurrences in other 
stories may be wondrous works of God, yet they lack the witness of 
his approving Word. ‘They may be only evidences of his wrath and 
fearful signs of his dread judgment. For this reason the stories of 
the whole world are more pitiable than the one thoroughly pitiable 
history of this people (W. A. 14: 566 f.). Thus all history, accord- 
ing to Luther, that of the chosen people as well as that of ‘‘the na- 
tions,” is wrought by divine decree. But God’s work is so hidden 
that it may scarcely be observed. Nonetheless the distinction is 
clear: God’s people are ruled by the divine Word while the other 
nations, according to his hidden counsel, are directed by chance and 
destiny (W. A. 14: 569). 

Now we must consider that for Luther God’s Word is that in 
which he promises himself ever and anon as the Coming One, and 
in which salvation comes to his people. Then it will be clear that 
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the distinction between the history of God’s people and that of the 
nations lies in the fact that the elect are exposed to the imminent 
Advent of God without being able to anticipate it in any way. At 
the same time it remains true that the Israelites are like the nations 
in that they must act like these, as if they have to acquire their por- 
tion through their own power while they receive it only through 
the act of God. ‘This, moreover, happens in order that everything 
might be done in faith, and that God’s promise might be fulfilled, 
and that there should be no occasion to tempt him. The history 
of the nations differs from that of God’s people, in spite of all simi- 
larity, in that the gentiles seek to win their portion by their own 
strength as if there were no imminent Advent of God. ‘Thus they 
were given over without defence to chance and destiny while for 
Israel everything, be it life or death, is made safe through the Word 
of God, or, as we may also say, through the expectation of the im- 
minent Advent of God (W. A. 14: 576). 

It is clear that Luther does not regard the history of revelation as 
suprahistory different from general history. It is real, genuine, 
even, we might say, “pure” history. For we may not say that the 
imminent Advent of God, on the basis and in the presence of which 
Israel’s history comes to pass, is outside history. We must not say 
so because it is this imminent Advent by which both in Israel and 
among the nations events come to pass. ‘The distinction does not 
lie in the fact that it rules in the former, but not in the latter. It 
is present in both instances. The distinction is only that the na- 
tions exclude themselves from it by seeking to prevent it by a future 
anticipated in some way, while the chosen people expose themselves 
to God’s imminent Advent without any such anticipation. For this 
is the appointed lot (destiny) to which this people has been elected, 
that they should live in face of this imminent Advent of God which 
is not by any means at their disposal but in which God has cove- 
nanted himself to them as their God (W. A. 14: 332 f.). Moreover, 
one must not understand this coming of God as something supra- 
historical, because the Christian faith stands or falls with the fact 
that God’s coming encounters us in a quite peculiar sense in the 
historical life of the man Jesus of Nazareth, and not apart from it. 
Faith would have ceased to be Christian faith, that is, faith in “that 
one man Jesus Christ” given us as the free gift of grace (Rom. 5: 15); 
and it would cease to be the faith awakened only by and grounded 
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in him, if it would avoid the thought of his real humanity in order 
to gain, above and beyond, his divinity as something suprahistorical. 
For in this historical being, or, more precisely, as this historical 
man, God’s imminent Advent encounters faith. ‘To believe on him 


+ means to recognize in the history of this one man our own history 


eens 
‘ i 
—— es 


and that of all others, and thus to receive the possibility of exposing 
ourselves, in union with him, to the future of God, and that too, 
without any reserve or any anticipation. 


Vv 


Thus we must distinguish history as it is experienced by faith from 
history as viewed by reason; and to put it formally, we will say that 
the former represents the complete mode of history while the latter 
is defective. As to the complete mode in which history is experi- 
enced in face of God’s coming we may cite a passage from Luther’s 
lecture on Genesis. Here he makes use of Proverbs 8: 31, “I sported 
on his inhabited world and I delighted in the sons of men;” and 
also of Psalm 4: 4, ‘““Know that the Lord leads his saints in wondrous 
wise.” Luther speaks of history as “God’s playing with us like a 
father” (W. A. 44: 466 ff.). He calls history “God’s game or sport” 
because that which is immediately visible therein seems to be the 
exact opposite of what it really is; and he thinks it is too high for 
us to conceive, yea, we cannot deal with it adequately or explain it 
according to its real value (W. A. 44: 475). For God it is a com- 
pletely pleasant and beautiful sport; it affords him joy to deal with 
man so softly and carefully. But to us it appears as most bitter 
death. For God plays this game with us by sending pestilence, 
hunger, sickness, heartache, family disaster, and all kinds of evil 
upon our life. Who can bear it? That God should deal with us 
in this stern and unmerciful fashion, which has as its end our salva- 
tion and his glory, is due to the devil’s leaven that has corrupted our 
being, the obstinacy of our heart and will, and our indolence, self- 
confidence, and contempt of God. 

That which we experience in this sport of Almighty God, whose 
majesty requires that it should be grave and serious sport, must in 
no way be regarded as a satisfaction offered by us for our sins. That 
is, of course, the doctrine of the Papacy, which makes grace the re- 
ward of suffering. In such circumstances God is no longer the 
father who sports with his child in friendly fashion. Certainly he 
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cleanses those who are scoffers and godless, but before the cleansing 
they are broken as a glass. His action can be a sport only to those 
who cry unto him. “But what shall I cry?’ you will say, “I feel that 
I am being put to death.” Then God answers, “I desire not the 
death of the sinner.” What then? “I desire the cry,” says God, 
and “thou shalt confess thine uncleanness which I take away in a 
way that to me is sport but to thee is death. For you the confession 
that you need cleansing is profitable.” The word of the Psalm, 
“Acknowledge that the Lord deals with his saints in wondrous wise,” 
just means that God’s dealing with us is a sport, and this word must 
be learned. Only thus may we learn that the only sacrifice by which 
the wrath of God can be satisfied is Christ our Lord. For our sins 
are far too many and great to be atoned and set aside through any 
satisfaction of ours. ‘The forgiveness of sin is far better than our 
satisfaction, for, even if that were accomplished, the sin still remains. 
Thus, in the “Catastrophe (dénouement) of the Comedy,” it first 
becomes clear that God has played in most endearing fashion with 
those “who have cried,” and has dealt with them as “with his most 
beloved sons.” 

We need not be afraid of doing violence to what Luther here says 
about “‘the sport of God” if we apply it to history as it is experienced 
by faith, and recognize this “‘sport’’ in the profound ambiguity in 
which the imminent Advent of God in history is experienced by 
faith. It is ambiguous because this coming of God summons him 
whom it encounters out of his self-sufficiency, or desire for self-sufli- 
ciency, into a new status out of and in God’s coming. Luther says, 
in God’s word, and by that he means the Word in which God prom- 
ises no more and no less than himself to man as his God. That 
summons involves, therefore, the end for everything self-sufficient. 
The invitation raises the question whether man is willing to let this 
end be accomplished on himself and to let his whole status be given 
by him who is never at man’s disposal but ever anew is coming to 
him. Faith thus experiences history in such a way that amid all its 
change and transience, without which history cannot be, it hears the 
never silent, ambiguous call of the coming God and so, to quote 
Luther once more, “those are fools who, as the proverb says, have 
never learned to greet God when he meets them and to take his 
proffered gifts. But wise are they who accept with patience and joy. 
Intelligence of the highest order is required here that we may not 
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adapt our understanding to what is seen (for that way comes despair), 
but to that which is to come, unknown, and unseen” (W. A. 56: 379). 


VI 


If then the completed mode of history, of which faith has experi- 
ence, is characterized by the fact that the future, without which his- 
tory cannot be, appears in the profound ambiguity which attaches 
to it from the imminent Advent of God, so the deficiency of that 
mode in which reason understands history lies in the fact that in it 
is lacking the unreserved obedient acknowledgment of the imminent 
Advent of God. ‘This is found in faith alone. We must now, how- 
ever, distinguish two possibilities within this deficient mode. One 
would be that of “the gentiles,”’ the secularistic interpretation of his- 
tory. Among the gentiles the future in the sense of the imminent 
Advent is hidden absolutely by the belief in a closed system of world 
history. ‘The Christian thought of hope, which is “saving” hope 
because it focuses on that which is unseen (Rom. 8: 24, cf. 4: 18), 
can only seem as foolishness to this way of thinking (I Cor. 1: 18). 
In recent secularistic thought of history, as we have observed, the 
imminent Advent of God is changed into the idea of a better world 
brought about by the help of human progress. 

The other possibility of this mode by which reason understands 
history differs from the secularistic interpretation in that the future 
is not anticipated through any of these progressive ideologies, but 
that the decisive and proper thing in historical reality lies in adapt- 
ing oneself to the future which appears again and again in dark fate- 
fulness. In contrast to history as experienced by faith, the future 
here remains in fateful darkness where indeed searching questions 
continue to arise as to “the total form of life,” but always without 
a decisive unreserved exposure of oneself to the future in which both 
the beginning and end of our total destiny come to pass. 


vil 


It is not difficult to see that in this second possibility of the defi- 
cient mode of history there appears a peculiar modification of the 
completed mode. In contradistinction from secularistic history we 
can call it secular history. ‘This appears when we make inquiry as 
to the effect of the salvation of man and his world, attained by faith 
alone, upon the acts and deeds of man. By the word of faith “all 
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things are permitted.” This results from the faith that justifies or, 
as we might say, from the power of faith that guards the reality of 
the salvation wrought by God alone; and it means that, by the faith 
which justifies alone, the decisions concerning the single deeds are 
surrendered to man’s reason. In that way the earthly way of human 
life provided by man’s acts and decisions, is disclosed as genuine his- 
tory. That is to say, as history wherein, in genuine freedom, the 
responsibility is laid upon man for the wholeness of his own being. 
So long as this freedom is conscious of its origin in faith the immi- 
nent Advent of God will appear as the future of divine judgment 
which is continually to be awaited and in no way to be anticipated. 
If for any reason this freedom ceases to be conscious of its origin in 
faith—for in it is the real freedom of man’s reason—then the divine 
judgment is changed in that the question of the totality of human 
destiny is neither silenced nor finds a final answer. The history 
which has become independent of the Christian faith, in other words, 
has become secular. 

This secular history is that of recent historical consciousness in- 
sofar as it cannot conceive of history otherwise than as searching for 
the motives of the historical movements within humanity itself. 
This view reflects what the lonely and brilliant Giambattista Vico 
said two hundred years ago. We are conscious of history because 
in it “there appears the everlasting light of that truth upon which 
no one can cast any doubt: that this civil-historical world is quite 
certainly the production of man. Its principles, therefore, can and 
must be discovered in the changing inflections of our own human 
spirit.” The critical principle of this history is that history remains 
in secularity but does not become secularistic. "That means it does 
not disguise the fateful dark future by means of some kind of 
ideological anticipation. For it the questions as to Whence? and 
Whither? simply remain unheard and unanswered. 

We have already stated that through faith and its proviso, “all 
things are permitted,” the daily life of man, and the decisions therein 
implied, are left to reason as the independent history for which man 
in his freedom is responsible. We must now add to this and say 
that to this freedom and responsibility pertains a somewhat modified 
repetition of the affair peculiar to faith, in that, as we observed, this 
freedom guards the imminent Advent of God and the salvation that 
is to come to man and his world. In this way faith approves itself 
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as justifying faith. In related fashion the thought of history’s being 
entrusted to reason, and therefore becoming secular, must retain the 
fateful darkness of the future and in its presence hold the wholeness 
of history in question. Otherwise it fails to meet history in its 
proper sense, and from being secular it becomes secularistic. 

It should now be noted that for the unbelieving God does not play 
the hard and bitter “game,” in the light of which Luther regarded 
history and God’s wonderful way with the saints. For they, since 
they exclude themselves from God’s imminent Advent, are broken 
like glass upon it. Only the faithful can recognize the experience 
of God’s wrath as a certain sign of life, and for the faithful this game 
lasts all through life. It does not end, as is frequently thought, with 
the forgiveness of sin. Rather on the heels of this follow distress, 
grief, affliction, death. For a sharper goad is attached to these things 
in order to awaken in us, by aid of the Holy Spirit, an amazing rec- 
ognition of the endless mercy and love with which God encompasses 
us. Distress, grief, affliction, death: these constitute the “visible” 
element as faith knows history. If Luther paints history with such 
dark colors that it might seem his thought is pessimistic, it should 
not be overlooked that such expressions—and there are many more 
different ones—are intended to set forth the “‘invisible’’ element in 
its most glorious brightness. Faith sees this in history and recog- 
nizes it as God’s most beloved game which he plays with his dearest 
sons. ‘The form and fashion in which faith experiences history has 
nothing at all to do with pessimism. We may, if we will, speak of 
the “tragic,” and that indeed in the sense that faith is bold to expose 
itself manfully to the deepest darkness and fatality of history and to 
endure the question as to its meaning. That is Luther’s meaning 
when he says that the “‘game”’ is for him who sobs and cries, the hum- 
ble broken heart, the glimmering wick; for it is he who feels it and 
must be comforted, that he may fall not into despair but may be 
brave. As the Psalmist exhorts, “Be of good courage and strengthen 
thine heart” (W. A. 44: 472). 


Vill 


The relation between faith and history, therefore, is not such that 
faith and its experiences lie outside history. The reality on which 
it believes is not beyond history. ‘This faith lives on the basis of 
“the unity of history,’ but while it does so live it does not live “in 
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suprahistorical fashion in history.” It is not the case that “its his- 
torical consciousness is raised above history.’’® For the reality on 
which this faith is set, because in it “the unity of history” or, as we 
expressed it, the salvation of man and his world, comes to pass, 
is of the same historical kind as that in which he believes. The 
“game” which God plays with his firstborn son is the same as he 
plays with his other sons. And now, because that which happened 
in the case of Jesus Christ is the same divine “game’’ that God is 
playing with his other sons, the believer on him can recognize God's 
game in his own life and endure it without being overwhelmed with 
despair at what comes to pass in it. Only thus do we escape the 
charge of frivolity in speaking so of history and all the dark mys- 
teries which Luther refers to as accidents, sobbing, sighing, and 
death; and which he also calls “the most delightful and finest game 
of the divine mercy” (W. A. 44: 467). Conversely, it holds true 
that faith would not be real faith if it did not expose itself to this 
“divine game,” which is history in its most bitter and puzzling form. 

The conclusion to be drawn is that there is only one history. 
There are indeed two aspects of it, the aspect of faith and the aspect 
of reason. But that it is one and the same history, which must be 
seen in two so varied forms, is proved by the fact that the aspect of 
faith cannot be separated from that of reason, always provided that 
it is faith alone that justifies. 


9 Jaspers, op. cit., p. 339. 
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REFLECTIONS ON TWO FRENCH 
BIBLES 


By Gerorces A. Barrois 


1956. One is the so-called Bible de Jérusalem, the other, 

the Bible de la Pléiade.* Both are of the expensive type. 
They are not distributed at nominal cost through agencies sup- 
ported by voluntary contributions. They are not “Jewish” Bibles, 
nor “Protestant” Bibles. I do not know whether they rank among 
best sellers, but the fact is, they sell, even very well. All of which 
gives the lie to the common assumption that the French are not in- 
terested in Holy Scripture. On the contrary, there seems to be a 
sharp renewal of attention to things Biblical. Of course this does 
not mean that all classes of society are swept off their feet, or that 
the Bible is commonly read in the subway. In the absence of sta- 
tistics, my guess is that the inclination of the public at large toward 
being Biblically-minded is found chiefly among scholars, artists, and 
young people of the more reflective type. 

The motivation for reading the Bible may vary greatly. It can 
be curiosity; archaeological fad, akin to the one which makes the 
Dead Sea Scrolls a suitable topic for parlor lecturers; esthetic con- 
siderations, which view the “Bible as Literature”; genuine historical 
concern; the feeling that the Bible is the timeless heirloom of hu- 
manity, or that it embodies the highest cultural and religious aspira- 
tions of men; the belief that through it God has spoken, or that it 
bears witness to God’s redemptive break-through in a sinful world. 
It would be pointless to contrast these different motives, the nature 
and implication of which are not always perceived clearly by com- 
mon readers, in France or anywhere else. 

Heretofore, the French could make their choice from a number 
of good modern Bibles. The Jews use a translation authorized by 
the French Synagogue. The Bible of Crampon, subsequently “pol- 


* my desk are two new French Bibles, both published in 


1La sainte Bible, traduite en francais sous la direction de l’Ecole Biblique de Jérusalem 
(Les Editions du Cerf, Paris, 1956), 1669 pp.; and La Bible, Tome I, L’Ancien Testament, 
premier volume (Librairie Gallimard, Paris, 1956), 1720 pp. 
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ished”’ by the Jesuits, is most popular among Roman Catholics. 
The Bible of Segond has become a Protestant classic, literal to the 
point of ruggedness. The Version Synodale, more fluent, is often 
preferred for the Protestant pulpit; it is based on a thorough revi- 
sion of the Osterwald version which, if I am not totally mistaken, 
is still distributed by the French Bible Society. The Bible du Cen- 
tenaire, also published by the French Bible Society, aims at incor- 
porating the latest conclusions of modern criticism, which is an 
ambitious undertaking, for critical theories do age distressingly fast. 
Therefore I have a strong suspicion that the Bible du Centenaire 
will be the first to show signs of obsolescence. 

It should be remembered that none of these Bibles has ever ob- 
tained an official, or semi-official status in the Churches, as have, for 
example, the Latin Vulgate or our King James Version. Thus, 
while doing my research, I am still in the habit of reaching for the 
first Bible which happens to be at hand, and I must confess that this 
practice often plays havoc with the consistency of my quotes by 
chapter and verse. And yet there is no doubt that the use of pri- 
vate versions may be instrumental in opening new horizons and 
bringing home new insights. 

Coming back to the Bible de Jérusalem and the Bible de la Ple- 
iade, I do not think that we have anything quite like them on the 
American market. In both cases, each great division of the Bible 
is prefaced with an elaborate critical, historical, and literary intro- 
duction, which compares in thoroughness, if not in length, with the 
introductory sections of the twelve volumes of The Interpreter’s 
Bible. The text is accompanied by substantial, compact notes, 
which include not only the usual cross references to key words, but 
also, at a deeper level, to things, events, or patterns of cultural and 
religious significance. In many cases these notes yield as much rele- 
vant information as would a more bulky commentary, and they 
leave the reader all the more free from the kind of subjective in- 
doctrination suggested by commentators eager to make, or stretch, 
a point. The aim of the editors was to present non-specialists with 
a self-sufficient, self-explaining Bible. ‘They have succeeded. 


I 


The Bible de Jérusalem is so named, or rather nicknamed, for the 
fact that it originated as a project of the Ecole Biblique et Archéo- 
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logique Francaise in Jerusalem. ‘The initiators of the project, the 
editors, and approximately one third of the translators of single Bible 
books, are members of the Dominican Order. Apart from a few 
exceptions, they are the disciples of the late Father Lagrange, who 
founded the School. ‘The complement of the staff was drawn from 
among Roman Catholic scholars, most of them from the ranks of the 
clergy, both secular and regular. ‘The forty-three separate fascicles 
of the original set have been totally recast, for the sake of editorial 
unity, into the one-volume edition of 1956, which bears the Jm- 
primatur of the Archbishop of Paris. 

The chief characteristic of the Bible de Jérusalem is its resolutely 
doctrinal or theological orientation. ‘The theology to which it is 
ultimately related is the official theology of the Roman Church. In 
writing this, I am stating a fact; I am not expressing a judgment of 
value. The introductions and notes of the Bible de Jérusalem are 
remarkably free from narrow dogmatism. It would be difficult to 
trace the various brands of theology professed by the religious fam- 
ilies to which the editors belong, whether Dominicans, Jesuits, Bene- 
dictines, Sulpician Priests, or others. Furthermore, the exegesis of 
the text is never conducted so as to demonstrate apodictically or to 
refute theses debated by systematic theologians. For instance, the 
interpretation of Galatians and Romans reflects nothing of the sterile 
controversies between Catholics and Protestants on the subject of 
justification by faith, which occur when this notion is artificially 
severed from its context and erected as a strawman. 

It all looks as if Roman Catholic theologians were more and more 
convinced of the autonomy of tradition, as it is transmitted from gen- 
eration to generation, and which eventually became defined in the 
Church by virtue of its teaching mission. Scripture is scrutinized 
by the editors of the Bible de Jérusalem for the objective value of 
its testimony, instead of being used as an arsenal of proof texts for 
the defense of dogma. The era of the probatur ex Scriptura, in 
which post-Tridentine theologians tried to emulate Protestant Scho- 
lasticism, has really faded away. ‘This means of course that Roman 
Catholic theology is now more sharply distinguished from Biblical 
theology. In a sense this may be deplored, but there is at least one 
happy consequence: Scriptural studies in the Roman Church are 
coming into their own; or, to put it bluntly, Roman Catholic exege- 
sis is tending to become more Catholic than Roman. 
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For, undoubtedly, something has changed. The freedom with 
which the editors of the Bible de Jérusalem handle such problems 
as the sources of the Pentateuch, the authorship of the various parts 
of Isaiah, and the literary and historical origins of the four Gospels, 
cannot very well be reconciled with the early decrees of the Pon- 
tifical Biblical Commission, which put exegetes in a straightjacket 
under pretense of fighting Modernism. ‘These decrees have never 
been rescinded, but they have been interpreted and explained—I am 
tempted to write that they have been explained away. Now this 
does not mean that exegetes have been given an absolutely free hand. 
The Encyclical Humani Generis is there to remind them, as well as 
their fellow theologians, that if norms are relaxed, yet norms are 
still there, and that rules may be enforced, at times painfully. This, 
of course, places Biblical scholars of the Roman Church in a rather 


awkward position, halfway between academic freedom and ecclesi- } 


astical discipline. It is fair to say, however, that, partly because of 
the decrees of the Biblical Commission, Roman Catholic exegetes 
have learned to analyze more clearly the relationship between lit- 
erary problems and the evolution of culture and religion. They 
were prevented from being carried away too far on the tidal wave 
of Higher Criticism, after it had yielded whatever valuable results 
it possibly could. After all, the ass of Balaam saved his master by 
balking stubbornly. 


II 


La Pléiade is the name originally given to a group of seven poets 
of the French Renaissance, of whom Pierre Ronsard and Joachim 
du Bellay are best known. It became the symbolic title of a col- 
lection of French classics issued by Gallimard and Company, the 
publishers of the Nouvelle Revue Frangaise. The connotation is, 
therefore, one of literary and humanistic culture in the best French 
tradition. The Bible de la Pléiade is edited by Monsieur Edouard 
Dhorme, who is a professor at the Collége de France and a member 
of the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres. To a certain 
extent, it is also a Jerusalem Bible, since the author, prior to his 
French career, had taught at the Ecole Biblique, of which he was 
the Director for some time. He belonged to the original team of 
scholars who built up that School, and of which he is, together with 
Father H. L. Vincent, the only survivor. 
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The Bible de la Pléiade will be complete in two volumes. The 
first volume contains the Torah and the historical books of the He- 
brew canon from Joshua to II Chronicles, together with I and II 
Maccabees. ‘The second volume will include the Prophets and the 
Poetical Books, together with the Apocrypha. The general scope 
of the work is not primarily doctrinal, if by doctrine is meant an 
articulate norm of belief and morals. Significantly enough, it does 
not include the books of the New Testament. The editor is not 
concerned with searching for the “Gospel in the Old Testament.” 
His attention goes rather to the cultural and religious values which 
modelled the soul of the Hebrews. His method is exclusively philo- 
logical and historical. Now I do not intend to contrast this histori- 
cal approach with the theological concern manifested in the Bible 
de Jérusalem, as if pure history were bound of necessity to remain 
only on the surface of the human predicament. Not history, but 
historicism, is shallow. On the other hand, no decent theologian 
would deliberately ignore the forces at work in history. 

Dhorme is keenly aware of the values and virtues latent under 
the letter of the text. For he sees in the Bible much more than a 
historical record of the past, or even the sacred Book of the Hebrew 
people. It is rather the Book through which all men may find 
comfort and counsel, and attain to full human stature. In dealing 
with the stories of the Old Testament, often marred with blood and 
passion, he demonstrates an extraordinary gift of psychological intui- 
tion and of sympathy, warmhearted, yet never mawkish. 

The affinity of the translator for his text, of the commentator for 
his object, was made possible through a long-exercised fingertip- 
feeling for the language of the Bible, which the Germans call Sprach- 
gefiihl. Hence, there is a great number of footnotes directing the 
attention of the reader to the semantic value of words and idioms, 
their evolution, their parallels in other Semitic languages or in for- 
eign cultures. This is never a display of sterile erudition, but a 
way of probing deep and of attaining to the very substance of Bibli- 
cal thought. 

Such a procedure may well be regarded as an actual demonstra- 
tion of the hidden connections which exist between words and ideas, 
concept and reality, form and contents, the mythical and the factual 
—connections imprudently severed by modern scholars working un- 
consciously on questionable assumptions of modern Idealism. 
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Unlike the Bible de Jérusalem, which suffers from a certain lack 
of unity due to its diverse literary personality, or simply the person- 
ality of its thirty-odd editors and translators, the Bible de la Pléiade 
is a one-man production, or nearly so. Dhorme wrote the general 
introduction, translated and annotated all the historical books from 
bereshith to the closing verses of II Chronicles, leaving only Ezra, 
Nehemiah, and the Maccabees to his collaborators. It is needless 
to point to the immensity of the task assumed and carried to a con- 
clusion with a consistency of purpose and of expression which could 
not possibly be achieved in a collective enterprise. ‘There seems to 
be in this a sign of the times. Our time may be described as that of 
committees, of symposiums, and of miscellanies—for better and for 
worse. Dhorme still belongs to the days “when there were giants 
in the earth,” the days of Maspéro, Eduard Meyer, Delitzsch, and 
others. Of course it would be humbug to deplore the fact that this 
time is gone. 


My paper needs no conclusion, unless it be to wish that the sec- 
ond volume of the Bible de la Pléiade be given to us soon, and that 
Dhorme have a lion’s share in its preparation. My sole purpose 
here is to open a window, that American Protestants may learn what 
French scholars are doing to foster the reading of the Bible in their 
own language. I did not want to write a conventional book review, 
but rather to give an informal word of introduction. I feel quali- 
fied to do this, since I, also, was taught in Jerusalem; although, like 
Dhorme, I live and work in the Diaspora. 
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THE RESURRECTION OF MAN 


By James J. HELLER 


ROM earliest times the Christian Church has confessed its be- 
Fis in the resurrection of the dead. Few doctrines of the faith, 

however, have encountered so much opposition and been sub- 
ject to so much abuse. From the Sadducees with their facetious 
question about the woman who had had seven husbands (Mark 12: 
18-23), to the Athenians who mocked when they heard Paul speak 
of the resurrection of the dead (Acts 17: 32), controversy and doubt 
concerning the resurrection is a frequently recurring theme in the 
New Testament itself. “How can some of you say,” Paul asks the 
Corinthians, “‘that there is no resurrection of the dead?’’ (I Cor. 15: 
12). In the succeeding centuries of the Church, attacks on this doc- 
trine became so strong and outspoken that early in the fifth century 
Augustine declared that no article of the Christian faith had met 
with more vehement, persistent, and continuous opposition. 

The furor which this belief once excited has now abated. That 
it has abated, however, is not to be taken as an indication that the 
doctrine of the resurrection is any more acceptable to the opponents 
of Christianity, nor even that it has prevailed over skepticism toward 
it within the Church. It has, on the contrary, come to a fate worse 
than skepticism; it has been ignored. It is, as Walter Lowrie says, 
“our derelict dogma” (THEOLOGY Topay, vol. IX, p. 97). 

Of course people today, as in every age, are “existentially con- 
cerned” about the inevitability of death and the possibility of a life 
hereafter, but they apparently do not find much that is convincing 
or satisfying in the Church’s exposition of its traditional doctrine 
of the resurrection of the dead. With their anxieties about death 
still unresolved, they turn to popular philosophic, spiritualistic, or 
quasi-scientific speculations about life after death. Thus we have 
the strange anomaly of a Christian who regularly and dutifully af- 
firms in the Creed, “I believe in . . . the resurrection of the body,” 
falling back, when actually faced with the reality of death, upon the 
vague hope that some indefinable part of his personality is inde- 
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structible and may somehow go on living after death has claimed his 
body. 

In the early days of the Church it was mainly the supposed crass 
materialism of the doctrine of the resurrection which was so distaste- 
ful, especially in Hellenistic circles. “Today the whole idea of a res- 
urrection from the dead no doubt seems incredibly fantastic, naively 
unrealistic, and therefore almost wholly irrelevant to the real anxi- 
eties of modern man about the issues of life and death. However 
ill-founded these ancient and modern reactions to the Christian hope 
in the resurrection may be, it is the task of the Church in every gen- 
eration to re-examine the Biblical basis of its doctrinal beliefs in the 
light of the most capable and responsible scholarship at its disposal; 
to evaluate the effectiveness of the confessional symbols of the Church 
in conveying their intended meaning to the present age; and, since 
all truth is ultimately grounded in God, the Church must seek to 
relate her own apprehension of the truth of divine revelation to the 
understanding, which man has gained through all channels, of his 
life and of the world in which he lives. 

This article speaks to the first of these tasks and in particular seeks 
to draw attention to several new insights of modern Biblical scholar- 
ship which throw fresh light upon the doctrine of the resurrection 
in Holy Scripture. It is the conviction of the present writer that 
these insights lead to an understanding of the Biblical teaching about 
life after death which tends to resolve some of the serious conflicts 
between modern science and Christian belief, and at the same time 
speaks more directly and meaningfully to man’s anxieties about death 
and the hereafter. 

After more than a century of extensive research concerning the 
relation of Apostolic Christianity to its environment, it may now be 
regarded as established that whatever extraneous cultures, philoso- 
phies, or religious beliefs may here and there have influenced the 
writers of the New Testament, their deepest roots were certainly in 
the Old Testament and in Judaism. The two modern studies which 
have contributed most to our knowledge of the Hebraic background 
of the New Testament are H. Strack’s and P. Billerbeck’s Kommentar 
zum Neuen Testament aus Talmud und Midrasch (4 vols., 1896- 
1908), and the still to be completed Theologisches Wérterbuch zum 
Neuen Testament, which began to appear in 1933 under the editor- 
ship of the late G. Kittel. This latter work, of which five massive 
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volumes have thus far been published, has increased our awareness 
of the many terms and concepts in the Greek New Testament which 
have been influenced by their Hebrew counterparts in the Old Testa- 
ment through the Early Church’s adoption of the Septuagint as its 
sacred Scripture. 

Furthermore, our understanding of the unique features of Hebrew 
mentality, life, and culture has been greatly enriched by such pio- 
neering studies as H. Wheeler Robinson’s The Christian Doctrine 
of Man (1926), Johs. Pedersen’s Israel: Its Life and Culture (four 
parts in 2 vols., 1926 and 1940), and more recently Aubrey Johnson’s 
The Vitality of the Individual in the Thought of Ancient Israel 
(1949). By insight gained through these and other works it is now 
becoming clear that the early Christians not only took over terms 
and concepts from the Old Testament but that their whole cultural 
mentality closely approximated that of the ancient Hebrews. A spe- 
cial concern of Biblical theology today is that these distinctive fea- 
tures of primitive Hebrew-Christian mentality, in contrast to the 
more familiar modes of Western thought, be taken into account in 
any attempt to re-examine the Scriptural basis of Christian beliefs. 

Three of these features are of particular importance for the doc- 
trine of the resurrection: the totality of the individual, the given 
status of life, and the solidarity of the community. 


I 


Almost axiomatic to the traditional formulations of the Christian 
doctrine of the resurrection of the dead is the belief that man is a 
being composed of two separate and distinct elements: a material 
body and an immaterial soul. The latter is believed to survive the 
death of the body and live on in an active disembodied condition 
until at the Last Day it is once again joined to its resurrected body. 
It is precisely this radically dualistic view of man which is challenged 
by modern science and, on quite independent lines, by recent Bibli- 
cal scholarship as well. 

In the judgment of modern science man is a unified psychosomatic 
being in whom the physical and spiritual aspects of life are so closely 
interrelated, and indeed overlapping, that no separation of these ele- 
ments is possible. In other words, the soul is not a detachable part 
of man’s nature capable of independent life and activity. Corliss 
Lamont, in his effort to show how this new scientific view of man 
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discredits the Christian teaching about life after death, pays his re- 
spect to the doctrine of the resurrection of the body as a much more 
“scientific” concept than that of the immortality of the soul (The 
Illusion of Immortality, 2nd ed., 1950, p. 53). Since, however, the 
traditional Christian doctrine of the future life posits an intermediate 
state during which disembodied souls enjoy an “exciting and varied 
career in divers hells, purgatories, and heavens” (ibid., p. 3), the 
belief in the unitary nature of man is thereby surrendered, and 
any virtue which the doctrine of a bodily resurrection might have 
vanishes.* 

Thus, according to modern science the point of vulnerability in 
the Christian doctrine of the future life is not the “derelict dogma” 
of the resurrection of the body, but the insupportable assumption 
that the human soul can separate itself from the body and has the 
capacity for independent life and activity. There are many, of 
course, who will rise to contest this so-called ‘“‘monistic psychology” 
of modern science, but in seeking to uphold the Christian belief in 
a life to come by defending a dichotomous anthropology, the mod- 
ern theologian will find himself in the awkward position of attempt- 
ing to support a position which is not only regarded as unscientific 
but is also rejected by a growing number of Biblical scholars as 
unscriptural. 

The study of anthropology in the last half century has demon- 
strated that the mentality of “‘primitive’’ peoples, both ancient and 
modern, is predominantly synthetic or integral, in sharp contrast to 
the analytic character of Western “‘civilized” mentality. The early 
Hebrews shared to the fullest in this synthetic thinking of “primi- 
tive” peoples, which proceeds, not by carefully reasoned deductions 
nor yet by a conscious inductive piecing together of details, but by 
the grasping of totalities or over-all impressions. Furthermore, no 
phenomenon is seen as existing simply in and of itself; everything 
bears relation to, and participates in, some greater whole. 

The discovery of this tendency of the Hebrew mind to concentrate 
upon totalities has been called “the ‘Open Sesame’ which unlocks 
the secrets of the Hebrew language and reveals the riches of the Is- 
raelite mind” (Aubrey Johnson, op. cit., p. 7 f.), and is displayed with 
exceptional clarity in the Old Testament understanding of the struc 
ture of human life. Such words as “soul,” “flesh,” “spirit,” and 


1 For a good analysis of the modern “scientific” view of man see D. R. G. Owen, Body and 
Soul, 1956, pp. 97-159. 
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“bones,” which to us suggest a sharp distinction between the mate- 
rial and spiritual natures of man, to the Hebrew man of the Old 
Testament pointed simply to the indivisible totality he called man 
(adam). Each term did, of course, represent the totality in some 
special manner, but the fundamental reference was to the whole man. 

The most comprehensive term designating the wholeness of the 
human personality is nephesh, usually rendered “soul” but actually 
having meanings which range all the way from “‘neck,” “‘life,”’ “‘self,” 
and “person” to what seems the very opposite of life, “corpse” (Num. 
19: 31). No one has been more successful in expressing the com- 
mon denominator of meaning in all the different uses of this elusive 
word than the Danish scholar, Johs. Pedersen, who defines the soul 
(nephesh) as “‘a totality with a peculiar stamp” (op. cit., vol. I-II, p. 
100). Soul is then something which a man is, not something which 
he has. God breathed into man’s nostrils the breath of life “and 
man became a living soul (nephesh)” (Gen. 2: 7). As such the soul 
is by no means limited to the spiritual or psychic aspects of human 
life; it describes the whole man with reference to his own particular 
individuality and may include his stature, general appearance, be- 
havior, reputation, and in some sense even his possessions. 

Neither is the body something which a man has; it, too, is what he 
is. To the Hebrews it was so obvious that a man and his body were 
one and the same that they neither needed, nor had, a special word 
to designate the body. ‘They did, of course, have names for various 
parts of the human body, but if you asked what they called the sum 
of all these parts they would no doubt have answered simply ’adam 
(man). 

When we turn to the New Testament we find that there is some 
variation from writer to writer in the use of psychological terms. 
For Paul psyche (frequently translated “soul’”’) is not an important 
word; he uses it only thirteen times, usually with reference to the 
natural life of man. The adjectival form of psyche is used by Paul 
to designate the unspiritual or carnal man (psychikos) as opposed to 
the spiritual man (pneumatikos) (I Cor. 2: 14 f.), and to indicate the 
natural body (psychikon soma) of this life in contrast to the spiritual 
body (pneumatikon soma) in the life to come (I Cor. 15: 44)! 

The term by which Paul regularly expresses the totality of the 
human personality is “body” (soma). As Bultmann describes Paul's 
concept, “The soma is not something that outwardly clings to a man’s 
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real self (to his soul, for instance), but belongs to its very essence” 
(Theology of the New Testament, Vol. I, p. 194). Indeed, “if man 
were no longer soma . . . he would no longer be man” (ibid., p. 
198). It follows then that for Paul the only possible form which 
human life in any true and proper sense may take here or hereafter 
is “somatic.” 

The words “‘soul” and “body” are frequently ascribed to Jesus by 
the writers of the Gospels, and while Jesus often makes a distinction 
between the two in no case does he imply a radically dualistic view 
of human nature. Space does not permit a detailed examination of 
Jesus’ usage of these and other terms but reference may be made to 
the important study in the Finnish language by Aimo Nikolainen 
entitled Man in the Light of the Gospels (1941), to give its English 
translation. The conclusions to which Nikolainen came have been 
summarized by T. A. Kantonen as follows: 


Man is an indivisible whole. Seen from different points of view, he 
is by turns body, flesh and blood, soul, spirit, and heart. Each of 
these portrays a specific human characteristic, but they are not parts 
into which man may be divided. Body is man as a concrete being; 
“flesh and blood”’ is man as a creature distinguished from the Cre- 
ator; soul is the living human individual; spirit is man as having his 
source in God; heart is man as a whole in action. What is distinc- 
tively human is in every respect derived from God. Man is in every 
cell the work of God (body), he is in all circumstances the property 
of God (soul), he is absolutely dependent on God (spirit), and in all 
his activity he is either obedient to God or disobedient (heart). The 
God-relationship is not merely the life of the “highest part” of man. 
The whole man “from top to bottom”’ exists only by relation to God 
(The Christian Hope, 1954, p. 30 f.).? 


If this analysis of the Biblical understanding of the structure of 
human life is correct, it would appear that the Bible stands closer to 
the unitary view of man advanced by modern science than it does to 
the traditional dualism of religious anthropology and creedal formu- 
lations. Man is not a dichotomy, half mortal and half immortal, but 
a being whose total psychosomatic existence is at every moment de- 
pendent upon God. And if we are to give proper expression to the 
Biblical teaching about the life to come we shall not speak of a dis- 


embodied soul being reunited with its resurrected body, but rather { 


of the restoration of the whole man to the fullness of personal life. 


2 Notice should also be taken of Nikolainen’s important two-volume work on the resut- 
rection of the dead entitled Der Auferstehungsglauben in der Bibel und ihrer Umwelt (Hel- 


sinki, 1944 and 1946). 
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Furthermore, if it is as an indivisible whole that man lives, dies, 
and is raised to live again, it is then a misnomer to speak of the “‘res- 
urrection of the body,” for this implies, to the modern mind at least, 
that only man’s physical nature is involved. We would do better to 
speak of the “resurrection of man,” or, to use the Scriptural phrase, 
“the resurrection of the dead,” for the proper object of the resurrect- 
ing power of God is nothing less than the whole man. 


II 


Traditional definitions of the Christian doctrine of the life to come 
assume not only that the human soul is a distinct and separable entity 
but also that it has an inalienable and unlimited capacity to sustain 
its own life even after death has claimed the body. This assumption, 
too, is challenged both by modern science and by recent Biblical 
research. 

In the last century the human mind or psyche has come to the fore 
as a subject of scientific investigation. Initially there was a tend- 
ency to think of man as nothing more than a combination of physical 
and chemical substances, the behavior of which was wholly deter- 
mined by mechanical laws of motion. Just as the liver secretes bile, 
so the brain was said to secrete thought. ‘This one-level materialism, 
which is, of course, altogether irreconcilable with the Christian faith, 
is no longer the prevailing view of modern science. It is now gen- 
erally recognized that there is more to the human mind than a me- 
chanically determined pattern of behavior. A mind which is capa- 
ble of making the natural order an object of knowledge cannot itself 
be entirely reduced to the level of nature and matter. But while 
science acknowledges that the mind cannot be wholly identified with, 
or explained by, matter, it nevertheless insists that the two are insep- 
arably related in man and are thus incapable of independent life and 
activity. Science thus finds no evidence of a separable nonphysical 
entity in man which has such an inalienable connection with life that 
it can survive the dissolution of man’s physical being at death. 

With this view the Bible, according to recent studies, is in essen- 
tial agreement. But for the Bible this is not the point at which the 
question of life after death ends, as it is in the case of science, but is 
the very point at which the teaching about the life to come begins. 
Man in the entirety of his being is a mortal creature. The Hebrew 
man in the Old Testament, for example, knows full well that he will 
not live forever. He only hopes that God may extend to him the 
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gift or loan of life until he is full of years and can see before him 
many sons and grandsons to assure him that his name may not utterly 
perish from the earth. ‘The life he enjoys is in no sense his inalien- 
able property but is at every moment “bound up in the bundle of life 
with the Lord” (I Sam. 25: 29), who gives and sustains all life. 

It was not death itself which struck terror into the heart of the 
Israelite, but violent and unnatural death, childless death, and 
premature death—the prospect of being cut off in the midst of 
one’s years. Never in Israel would Menander’s saying have arisen, 
“Whom the gods love dies young.” But when a man had lived 
long and well he was content to be “gathered to his fathers.” There 
is no thought in the Old Testament that it is only the body which 
dies while the soul lives on in some disembodied condition. As 
Pedersen affirms, “There can be no doubt that it is the soul [that is, 
the totality] which dies, and all theories attempting to deny this fact 
are false” (op. cit., I-II, p. 178). This is in no way contradicted by 
the concept of Sheol. The inhabitants of that dreary realm are not 
living souls but lifeless shades. ‘They are nothing more than the 
faint reflections of men who once lived. Sheol is in no sense life 
after death; it is simply a description of the condition of death. 

Not until the very end of the Old Testament era is there any clear 
affirmation about life after death. And when such a concept does 
finally emerge, the form which it takes is not that of a belief in the 
soul’s immortality, but of a conviction that God will raise up the 
whole man and restore him to full personal life. This teaching ap- 
pears first in an eschatological section inserted in the prophecy of 
Isaiah (chs. 24-27) and somewhat later in the twelfth chapter of 
Daniel. 


Thy dead shall live, their bodies shall rise. 
O dwellers in the dust, awake and sing for joy! (Isaiah 26: 19). 


And many of those who sleep in the dust of the earth shall awake, 
some to everlasting life, and some to shame and everlasting contempt 
(Daniel 12: 2). 

The New Testament, also, emphasizes man’s dependence upon 
God for the gift and continuance of life. Paul reminds the philoso- 
phers at Athens that it is God who “gives to all men life and breath” 
(Acts 17: 25), and James impresses upon his readers the transitory 
character of life when he bids them say, “If the Lord wills, we shall 
live and we shall do this or that” (James 4: 15). As in the Old 
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Testament, man is a mortal creature. The New Testament says 
unequivally that God “alone has immortality” (I Tim. 6: 16), that 
only God has “‘life in himself” (John 5: 26). 

But the New Testament carries us far beyond the Old in opening 
up the possibility of life after death for man. A new revelation is 
dynamically set forth in the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the 
dead, for, although as a man Jesus suffered the mortality of sinful 
humanity, God raised him from the dead and granted (or restored) 
unto him “life in himself’’ (John 5: 25) so that he, the Redeemer of 
mankind, might become a “life-giving spirit” (I Cor. 15: 45) to all 
who are joined to him in faith. The one who is thus united to 
Christ puts on an immortality which he did not formerly possess (I 
Cor. 15: 53, 54). Mortal though he is by nature he now receives 
from God the gift of immortal life through faith in Jesus Christ. 

Life after death in the New Testament is not a corollary of the 
doctrine of man, but of the doctrines of God and salvation. It is 
not rooted in the nature and capacities of man, but in the character 
and saving power of God. ‘The Christian’s hope of eternal life rests 
not on the immortality of his own soul, but on the immortality of 
his God and Saviour, who, refusing to let him sink into nothingness, 
holds him in unbroken fellowship with himself until the day of res- 
urrection when he shall be restored to a life that is fully personal, 
truly human, and in a body of glory suited to the conditions of that 
realm. 

But what of the intermediate state? Does not the existence of the 
self in a disembodied condition run counter to the unitary nature of 
man? Here one may be inclined to follow Paul Althaus, who says 
simply, “Wir wissen vor der Auferstehung nichts als den Tod und 
dass die Toten in Gottes Hand sind. Das ist genug.” (‘“We know 
nothing before the resurrection other than death and that the dead 
are in God’s hand. That is enough.”; Die letzten Dinge, 1949, p. 
159.) ‘There are many, however, who feel that Scripture warrants 
our saying a bit more about this state. Unfortunately there is little 
agreement on what is to be said. In any event this much is clear: 
whatever existence man has between death and the resurrection of 
the dead will be a condition of life given to him by God and will not 
depend in any way on a self-sustaining natural capacity of his soul. 
As T. A. Kantonen says, ‘“The decisive consideration is not, are you 
aman and therefore an immortal being, but, are you in Christ and 
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therefore assured that not even death can separate you from him?” 
(op. cit., p. 36). 

When man’s life is understood to be a trust or a loan which he re. 
ceives from God, and not a natural and inalienable property, the 
Biblical teaching about the life to come appears not so much to run 
counter to the “‘scientific’’ view of man as to go beyond it. To the 
contention of science that there is nothing which belongs to man’s 
natural life that is immune to the destructive power of death, there 
need be no objection so far as the Biblical view of man is concerned. 
The Bible, too, holds that man is mortal, but it goes on to affirm that 
God, by the exercise of his own power, will restore to full personal 
and embodied life the man who, in the entirety of his being, has suc- 
cumbed to death. In the natural order, which is the only one with 
which science has to do, death is the end. But in the transcendent 
order of redemption God brings “‘life and immortality to light” (I 
Tim. 1: 10). 

III 


Christianity’s confessional symbols and systematic theologians have 
usually discussed the doctrine of the future life in connection with 
the eschatology of the individual. While there is certainly some 
justification for this procedure, current trends in Biblical study sug- 
gest that this subject belongs, with at least equal propriety, to the 
doctrine of the Church. 

In the Old Testament man is never seen as an individual existing 
in isolation, but always as a member of one or more collectivities. 
The sense of group solidarity was strongest at the family level where 
each member was bound to the others in what must be called a physi- 
cal unity. As W. Robertson Smith expressed it, “The members of 
one kindred looked upon themselves as one living whole, a single 
animated mass of blood, flesh, and bones, of which no member could 
be touched without all the members suffering” (Religion of the Sem- 
ites, 1894, p. 273 f£.). This sense of solidarity was, furthermore, 
extended beyond the family to the clan, city, tribe, and to the whole 
nation as one people under God. The individual exists as a self- 
conscious totality, to be sure. As such he is personally responsible 
to his Creator, with whom he stands in a unique and unrepeatable 
relationship. Nevertheless, wherever man is found he is a being 
who lives in community. There is in the Old Testament no man 
without a country, no individual who does not call some tribe or 
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dan his own people. As Ludwig Kohler says in describing this 
Hebrew concept, “Ein Mensch ist kein Mensch” (“One man is no 
man”; Theologie des Alten Testaments, 1953, p. 144). 

Developing this feature of Semitic mentality still further, the New 
Testament sees man in an unbroken solidarity of sin and mortality. 


All have sinned and fall short of the glory of God. 


None is righteous, no, not one. . . . All have turned aside, together 
they have done wrong; no one does good, not even one. 


The wages of sin is death. 
In Adam all die (Rom. 3: 23; 3: 10-12; 6: 23; I Cor. 15: 22). 


In this capacity man bears the image of the first man, Adam, the man 
from the earth, the man of dust, in whom God breathed the breath of 
life. Adam, as the progenitor of the human race and initial trans- 
gressor in Jewish tradition, stands for the corporate solidarity of man- 
kind estranged from God, under divine judgment, and subject to the 
power of death. The “body of death” (Rom. 7: 24), the “body of 
sin” (Rom. 6: 6), and the “‘body of the flesh” (Col. 2: 11) are in effect 
the body of Adam, of which every man is a member. 

The New Testament declares, however, that Adamic solidarity is 
not the ultimate destiny of man. Through faith in a Second Adam, 
the “Man from heaven,” he may enter into a new and transcendent 
relationship. As the Old Adam inaugurated the natural order of 
human life and brought upon it sin and death, so Christ as the New 
Adam inaugurates the order of redeemed humanity, which over- 
comes the powers of sin and death and fulfills the goal of perfect 
fellowship with God, for which the first Adam was created, but from 
which he and all mankind in corporate solidarity with him fell. 
Though man dies in his solidarity with Adam, he may ‘“‘be made 
alive” (I Cor. 15: 22) in his solidarity with Christ, the “life-giving 
spirit” (pneuma zdopoioun) (I Cor. 15: 45), or, as Paul says in an- 
other place, ‘““He who raised the Lord Jesus will raise us also with 
Jesus and bring us . . . into his presence” (II Cor. 4: 14). This 
means essentially the replacement of one solidarity by another—the 
body of the old mortality, the body of Adam, by the body of Christ, 
the body of the resurrection. 

Thus, according to the New Testament the resurrection at the 
last day will be a corporate experience of the new humanity re- 
deemed in Christ. The real object, then, of the resurrection is not 
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each individual believer in his separate existence, but rather the 
Body of Christ, the Church. 

Failure to recognize the resurrection as a corporate experience of 
the Church is the principal weakness of the view, advanced by J. M. 
Shaw (Life After Death, 1945) and others, that each believer ex- 
periences the resurrection at the hour of his death. As John A. T. 
Robinson says, 


The body represents solidarity; and the denial of its redemption and 
restoration immediately upon death stands for the great truth that 
no one can fully be saved apart from his brother. . . . It is only in 
the last day when all things are restored that the new corporality will 
be complete (In the End, God, 1950, p. 97). 


It is thus not possible to by-pass the difficult problem of the inter- 
mediate state by asserting that the resurrection takes place at death. 

Only an acceptance of the Scriptural affirmation of the resurrec- 
tion at the last day does justice to the conviction, deeply embedded 
in the whole Biblical perspective that “solidarity is the divinely or- 
dained structure in which human life is to be lived” (John A. T. 
Robinson, The Body, 1952). It follows, then, that any attempt to 
define the Christian doctrine of the life to come which so over- 
emphasizes the individual and personal considerations that it fails 
to take into account this sense of the solidarity of human life will 
of necessity be incomplete and distorted, so far as the witness of the 
Bible to this subject is concerned. 


A proper emphasis upon these distinctive features of the Biblical 
perspective—the totality of the individual, the given status of life, 
and the solidarity of the community—may effect a certain easing of 
tension in the conflict of the Christian and “‘scientific” views of man. 
It should not be supposed, however, that the re-examination of the 
Biblical view of human life has been motivated by a desire to make 
concessions to science. Actually, these conclusions, while in a num- 
ber of ways similar to findings of modern science, have been reached 
through quite independent lines of investigation. The cause of 
truth is not served by one discipline making concessions to another. 
But when the lines of evidence from different fields of research ap- 
pear to converge, we are at least reminded that the ultimate truth 
we seek is one. 

Still more important, however, is the fact that when these features 
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of the Biblical view of life are taken into account in our expression 
of the Christian hope, a more relevant and effective approach can 
be made to man’s real anxieties about life and death. In answer 
to man’s experiences of physical and mental disintegration and the 
tendency of modern life toward fragmentation, the Biblical witness 
to the totality of the individual directs man’s hope to a restoration 
of his whole being to full, personal, integrated life in the world to 
come. 

In the face of the transitory character of man’s life and of his feel- 
ings of personal insecurity, the Biblical witness to the given status 
of life affirms that man’s hope for life after death rests, not upon his 
own frail nature and feeble capacities, but upon the power and love 
of God which are made available to him in Jesus Christ. 

In response to man’s loneliness and his innate desire to live in 
community with others, the Biblical witness to the solidarity of the 
community assures him that life after death will not be experienced 
in frightening isolation but in communion with all those whose lives 
are “hid with Christ in God” (Col. 3: 3). 
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It 1 
By Hans Hormann sd 

0 
Being alive is the eternally renewing source fountain of immortality.—Rabindranath Tagore > 
UCH can be said, much has been said, much has yet to be - 
said on this problem of the immortality of man. A theo- | but 
logian who is skeptical about this concept, as I happen to | still 
be, can choose many different ways to approach a discussion of it. | ae 
One may think of the difference between the static concept of im- | . P 
mortality over against the dynamic awareness of life. One should | cp, 
make a distinction between the Greek, and even more important, al 
the Hellenistic concept of the soul separated from the spirit and | 4.4, 
body of man, over against the Hebraic insistence on the wholeness | ¢¢ 4 
of man. One can charge that history proves the concept of the | .¢., 
immortality of man to be a quietistic if not irresponsible escape from [{ jon 
facing the problematic reality of daily life, and contrast this with | 4, 
the prophetic emphasis in the Old Testament and the evangelical | 1, 
admonition concerning responsible involvement in this world and | ,,, 4 
time of ours. i 
Perhaps most convincing and striking is the approach which the lee 
late Dutch theologian and expert in phenomenology of religion, G. ful F 

van der Leeuw, took, namely, to set over against the concept of im- T 
mortality the Biblical understanding of resurrection.’ In a little ty 
monograph, he points out that the problem of immortality is not and 
merely one to be faced upon the occurrence of death so that one may Chris 
either die more easily, having a belief in the immortality of the soul ; "™e«1 
as Socrates did, or have to face death with fear and trembling. This | possi! 
latter would occur, when, as Oscar Cullmann has pointed out, one rectic 
does not believe in the immortality of the soul; ? or when, as Harry | rob t 
Wolfson has stated it, one faces death with fear because one believes | for u: 
in the immortality of the soul and thus is frightened by the imminent Ple 
judgment on his life by God.* tions 


1Gerardus van der Leeuw, Unsterblichkeit oder Auferstehung, Theologische Existenz order 


Heute, Nr. 52. ‘ 
2 Oscar Cullmann, Immortality of the Soul or Resurrection of the Dead? The Witness of nifica 
the New Testament, London, The Epworth Press, 1958. 
8 Harry A. Wolfson, “Immortality and Resurrection in the Philosophy of the Church Fa- demic 5 
thers” (The Ingersoll Lecture on the Immortality of Man at Harvard University for the aca- School ] 
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Our approach to the problem has a very precise point of departure. 
It may be described as the relevance of the concept of the immortal- 
ity of man to the situation of bereavement with its pastoral and theo- 
logical implications. We do not intend to meditate upon how one 
can die or how one can, on sober theological reflection, prepare some- 
body else to die. We propose to investigate how those who have lost 
someone close to them can be enabled to endure not only this loss 
but the sudden realization of the problem of death while they are 
still living. While this is a delicate and somehow even embarrassing 
point of departure, it is for that very reason a crucial one. 

Perhaps nowhere in the whole area of pastoral care is the Christian 
Church more insecure, uncertain, and almost utterly irrelevant than 
in the funeral parlor. It is trivial but not obsolete to point out the 
strange and dishonest atmosphere, artificially created with the help 
of the sweet odor of flowers, melancholy music, and the anesthetic 
effect of the soft voice of the minister, who attempts, at least for the 
moment, to make us immune to the full impact of the hurt involved 
whenever someone is taken away from us. It is not only pagan but 
actually morbid to place in the service such a tremendous emphasis 
on the corpse—a worship of what was, with its escape into memories 
in order not to face the hardship of the future. This atmosphere 
even seduced Johann Sebastian Bach to open his otherwise wonder- 
ful Passion According to St. Matthew with the anthem, “Kommt ihr 
Toechter, Helft mir Klagen,” translated, “Come, O Ye Daughters, 
and Help Me Deplore.” But, in proclaiming the death of Jesus 
Christ in the Christian Church, it is not our business to identify sen- 
mentality with the hardship suffered by Jesus, even if this were 
possible for us. Rather, we must rejoice in the might of the resur- 
rection following such a total obliteration of life. Otherwise, we 
tob the death of Jesus Christ of its actual and redemptive meaning 
for us by degrading it to the level of a mere historical event. 

Please allow me to deal with some specific psychological implica- 
tions of this strange human behavior in the face of bereavement in 
order that we may be able later on to evaluate their theological sig- 
nificance. Here, I refer to the excellent study by Professor Linde- 


demic year 1955-1956), published in The Official Register of Harvard University, Divinity 
School Lectures and Book Reviews, vol. LIV, no. 7, 1956-57, pp. 6-40. 
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The most obvious psychological phenomenon caused by bereave- i 
ment is that of shock, resulting from the realization that our inter- A 
personal life-organism is either hampered, damaged, or dissolved | of s 




































by the sudden disappearance of one of its components. It becomes | tior 
apparent that we can no longer live the way we used to live. The | pay, 
routine of daily life together is suddenly disrupted and changed. ; |, q 
This means that while we are still under the relative stupor of be- | jrrej 
reavement, we are forced to reorient and reorganize our own living. | al] ¢ 
Our dependency shifts from the external and concrete object to our { that 
inward image of the deceased. We lack in our life-expression both | Tpj. 
dominance and support, and feel frustrated since their former object | the . 
or subject is taken away from us. Som: 
This makes a re-evaluation of the past life together mandatory, anyt 
and causes an immediate and strong feeling of guilt. ‘This, not only { cong 
as to the deeds of the past in which we may have wronged or hurt | whic 
the one who is gone from us, but perhaps even more strongly do we | gerer 
feel guilty about all the opportunities which we have missed to ex- {| Jt 
press to the beloved one our true feelings of appreciation, love, and | welt 
respect. This guilt feeling becomes sharply aggravated since it is | tica]. 
clear that our chance of remedying the situation is definitely gone. } a cry 
We feel not only frustrated but paralyzed, facing the brutal fact that | ing p 
as much as our past interaction with the deceased one is relevant to | tia] ¢] 
us, we see no way of doing something about the one who is dead, or } hums 
especially of doing something about our own feeling of inadequacy } from 
and failure. attem 
This may coincide with our impression of the life-expression of | least 
the dead one. We may be under the painful awareness that he was | the p 
himself not able either to fulfill his life, or at least to arrange his life | Heid, 
in a way which allowed him to make up for passed failures and mis- popul 
deeds or to compensate for lost opportunities for bringing fruition ing d 
into his own life-awareness. light | 
It is thus not only the shock of the unpredictability of death which | sidera: 
is unbearable to us, but even more so the implication which this has | Boe 
for our present daily life experience and existence. We are obvi: | of de; 





5 Wal 


4For some of the results of this study see: Lloyd Foster, Erich Lindemann, and Rollin J: 
1957, p. 


Fairbanks, “Grief,” Pastoral Psychology, vol. I, no. 5, June 1950, pp. 28-30. 
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ously not sure that present day existence is in itself meaningful and 
rounded out, nor is there any assurance given that we may still be 
allowed to make up for it in any future day. From this point of 
departure, Reinhold Niebuhr argues that we die not because we sin; 
on the contrary, we sin because we die. 

Apart from the problem of whether the foregoing understanding 


| of sin is correct—which is doubtful, since it confuses sin as separa- 


tion between God and man and its subsequent results in human be- 
havior—the real question concerns itself with the meaning of death. 


| Is death solely a relatively harmless transition and hence an almost 


irrelevant limitation, or does it constitute the absolute terminus of 
all that we can claim or dispose of? If the latter be true, it is logical 
that we may try to presuppose this and arrange our life accordingly. 
This means that we accustom ourselves to live constantly under | 
the imminent possibility of death and arrange our life accordingly. 
Some medieval monks made it a rule not to salute each other with 
anything but the memento mori in order to help each other to be 
constantly aware of the threat of death, and to live daily in a way 
which would allow them to meet death prepared and with a stoic 
serenity. 

It is most instructive that in the firm structure of the medieval 
Weltanschauung this consideration of death was nothing but a prac- 
tical admonition. In the middle of the twentieth century it becomes 
acry of despair, as Paul Tillich puts it; and in existentialism a ‘“‘strik- 
ing preoccupation with failure, dread, and death as one of the essen- 
tial characteristics of existentialism.” * Indeed, Heidegger conceives 
human existence as a being-toward-death. The anxiety resulting 
from this existence is not merely a fear of death but also the futile 
attempt to establish, to replenish, and aggrandize our existence at 
least in the eyes of others in order to hide and stubbornly deny 
the possibility of death as the absolute limit of our possibilities. 
Heidegger’s advice is to see through and deny for ourselves such 
popular escape mechanisms, and to decide to live courageously fac- 
ing death, and to evaluate any decision and self-awareness in the 
light and under the scrutiny of its relative value against the con- 
sideration of ultimate death. 

Both Jaspers and Marcel attempt to diminish the absolute threat 
of death by man’s transcending his imminent existence through a 


a Walter Kaufmann, Existentialism from Dostoevsky to Sartre, New York, Meridian Books, 
7, p. 21. 
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rather obscure and, in Marcel’s case, more, and in Jasper’s case, } cei 
less, Christian way. They speak of transcending our own life situ- }  cisi 
ation through relating ourselves in hope to an absolute, and through | up 
reflection to a transcendental entity which itself is not threatened | mu 
by death or destruction. fou 

Although Heidegger’s advice to conceive our existence as con- | the 
stantly directed toward death, and from there to be critically re- | that 
evaluated, gains much actuality in these decades under the shadow | they 
of the hydrogen bomb, it seems to me that the French existentialist | that 


























Jean-Paul Sartre recognizes the human problem of death in an even j and 
sharper and more radical fashion. While Heidegger conceives to- | situ: 
tal human existence as under the heavy cloud of false heroism, Sartre | they 
with Gallican incisiveness despises anything that will give rise toa | who 
morbid melancholia. On the contrary, he takes the imminence of | ardl 
death as a challenge to fulfill the moment as well as we are capable. | to li 
He argues that it is not so much our difficulty that we must live in | a pr 
a manner which makes us able to die, but on the contrary, that we | A: 
must realize that our life is threatened by death. We should inte- } isten 
grate this courageously and clearly into our life awareness, but then | is ne 
depart from this and choose to unfold our life in a fashion that makes | the 1 
it become meaningful and enjoyable in itself, here and now. He } to ck 
wants us not to prepare ourselves for a smooth death, but to decide | jects 
to live such a satisfied and fulfilled life that we will then be able to | predi 
die, as the Old Testament describes it, “old and satisfied.” This { tian - 
means that as much as Sartre agrees with Heidegger’s attempt to | flatly 
understand the human existence realistically in the light of death,} Th 
he comes to an opposing conclusion, namely, that the death aware: | stand 
ness must become a realistic life element in man but should not over: | ‘era | 
shadow man’s life; rather, it should intensify his striving after life. { resolu 
If, at the beginning, we called death a cleavage in our life awareness, | order 
Sartre would agree with us but would demand that this cleavage be | of hu 
seen as a source of livelihood. the re 

III theore 





e e . ’ ° O0F ous au , 
In his play, No Exit,’ Sartre accurately describes man’s inability - 
4 “ae 4 ‘ T 
to live or to die if he does not dare to choose himself. He is emas- c U 
: a 
culated if he does not dare to let the past be dead, take fullest advan- : th 
tage of the present, and let the future take care of itself. Sartre con- | ™S be 
6 Jean-Paul Sartre, No Exit, and Three Other Plays, New York, Vintage Books, 1955, pp. 56, pe 
7. ’ ‘ 
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ceives a vicious circle. He who cannot totally posit himself in a de- 
cision can never face death because death ends his possibility to make 
up for halfhearted, compulsive, or dependent decisions. ‘The very 
mundane but striking description of hell is centered on the fact that 
four people have to live their lives, and more than this, have to live 
them together. The whole predicament consists of the simple fact | 
that they cannot face each other since they cannot face themselves; 
they cannot trust each other since they do not trust themselves; and 
that they are even unable to reach each other for they are helplessly 
and hopelessly entangled in a dishonest escape from their own life 
situation. But the climax appears when they suddenly discover that 
they have the ability to step out of this situation. Then the one to 
whom the opportunity is given finds himself unable and too cow- 
ardly to take the risk of leaving hell behind for life. He is unable 
to live and thus finds that to live forever, to be immortal, is merely 
a prolongation of the embarrassing failure of his own existence. 

As much as we agree with Sartre in his insistence on daily life ex- 
istence being the primary problem beyond the problem of death, it 
is nevertheless doubtful whether any human being on his own has 
the resources and strength not only to take death for what it is, but 
to choose himself. At least for most of us the authorship and ob- 
jects of choice are unclear and hopelessly entangled in environmental 
predicaments. Asa matter of fact, from the viewpoint of the Chris- 
tian faith, as well as common human experience, we have to deny 
flatly Sartre’s fundamental presuppositions. 

The physicist Pasqual Jordan in his book, Der Gescheiterte Auf- 
stand,’ calls our present age and the two centuries preceding it the 
“era of ideologies.” With the exception of natural science which 
resolutely departs from all postulated and theoretical concepts in 
order to build solely upon empirical evidence, he says that the rest 
of human knowledge has been confused and led astray by each of 
the reacting abstract ideologies which had no other basis than their 
theoretical postulates, for which they nevertheless claimed absolute 
authority. The results of the ideological age are bitter wars and 
revolutions whereby only concepts are shifted; while the continuity 
and the constructive unfolding of life, the evolutionary movement, 
has been hampered. The conclusion is very obvious: we are less 


‘Pascual Jordan, Der Gescheiterte Aufstand, Frankfurt am Main, Vittorio Klostermann, 
1956, pp. 120° ff. 
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and less able to experience real life, since we are more and more 
preoccupied with living according to preconceived ideas and with 
seeking their realization, rather than with experiencing life as such. 
In this light, death is of course, a most hated event since it terminates 
consciousness as the basis of our ability to conceptualize without 
guaranteeing the realization of our ideologies. We have many ways 
of life but we have no way of participating in an ever-growing and 
continuing life. ‘To avoid this realistic acceptance of the breakdown 
of our ideological concepts, we overdo them, and project our thought 
structures even beyond death, and produce, without any realistic 
basis, concepts of a life after death or the immortality of man. 

The problem is not that we have rational concepts and theories— 
we cannot think or communicate without them. ‘The real problem 
is whether we are in danger of identifying our understanding, our 
concepts, and theories of life, with the reality of life and thus of liv- 
ing by concepts instead of being able and willing to let the experi- 
ence of living challenge our thought structures. 

The real test of this comes with death. If we live by our own 
theories, then death becomes the final and catastrophic realization 
that we never lived at all, as frantic as we were in striving to make 
our concepts all-encompassing. However, we really live, and this 
only by surprise, when we participate in a life awareness which can 
even stand the change of death, but will surely not end with our own 
understanding of life. It is true that from an ideology of life there 
is no exit, either into real life or into death. 


IV 


In the light of this, we may be ready briefly to study life awareness 
in the New Testament. At no point whatever in the New Testa- 
ment is the fact of mere existence, or being physically alive, identi- 
fied with the reality of life as such. The whole impact of the New 
Testament kerygma lies in the fact that whatever we may think on 
our own about life structure and the meaning of life, we will have 
to give it up, we will have to turn from it, “repent,” in order to be 
confronted with surprising newness and reality of life. The cross 
means not only death but the absolute destruction of human life 
awareness as it may be described by philosophy, ethical structures, 
or by a religious assurance of the continuity of our own life. Over 
against this, Easter means an absolute and striking newness of life 
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which, as such, not only walks through the closed doors of our life 
awareness but defies victoriously, time and again, all our concepts 
of life. It leads us out of our ideology of life. 

In the New Testament, life comes through death. Pentecost 
makes Baptism the symbol of the death of our self-structured ethical 
or religious life in order that we may be born again into a life which 
shall never again be our own possession nor the plaything of our 
theoretical assumptions. In his book, The Courage to Be,* Paul 
Tillich attempts to describe not only the present predicament of 
man, but also to show that this predicament may give rise to a con- 
structive moment out of which we may break through into openness 
toward life. ‘The nature and ethos of this new life cannot be pre- 
cisely described for otherwise it would again be subject to our con- 
cepts and categories. But nevertheless we may at least note that it 
appears to be the exact opposite of any life which has been described 
conceptually and ideologically. 

This is to say that the new life is unself-securing. By this we 
mean that it is full of the confidence that it is ultimately and totally 
secured, that it makes no attempt whatever to carve out its own self- 
securing little corner upon which we may be able on our own to fix 
life. 

It is utterly unself-conscious. That is, it does not reflect upon its 
own, but in a childlike fashion is merely self-expressive. Through 
interaction with the environmental life-expression it becomes aware 
of itself as a unique part of the total, and experiences itself spon- 
taneously as it contemplates itself merely retrospectively in order to 
be more fully open and confident. 

It is recognizable in the absence of underlying fear. While it may 
be frightened by an oncoming problem or situation, since the new 
life does not have to justify or constitute itself, this fright is not dealt 
with as a thing in itself. Fear is dissolved in a new realization of the 
actual proportions of this threat, overpowering as it may appear to 
us, when compared with a life which has been proved able to break 
through death and hell. 

It is keen and sensitive in its outreach. While mere biological 
growth and expansion may be governed solely by the law of balance 
between vital strength and environmental restraint, thus leading to 
Darwin’s famous “survival of the fittest”; life through death means 


*Paul Tillich, The Courage to Be, New Haven, Yale University Press, 1952. 
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to encounter and establish a relationship with the One whose life 
we share together and in its specific uniqueness in and for our given 


situation. ‘This should not be confused with a weak and utterly | 


permissive caricature of love which is so often substituted for Chris- 
tian love. On the contrary, exactly because the sure awareness that 
life is always shared between us leads to a realism never caught by 
either egoistic or masochistically altruistic motives or fears. 

The sharing of life which is the backbone of all true communion 
is the primary necessity in order to experience life through death, 
which thus even in view of all impediments, problems, and threats 
will not be destroyed. ‘This produces the assurance, humbling as 
well as strengthening, that the experience of life is never produced 
entirely by one’s own vitality nor is it an exclusive gift of our heritage 
or environment. The continually renewing and cathartic realiza- 
tion that what promotes the openness toward life is lasting, does not 
exclude the other and destructive possibility that a denial of the self- 
expression of life not only leads to death but in itself is death. In 
this context, death takes on an entirely new and more serious char- 
acteristic: it is no longer an awesome possibility but a concrete and 
specific judgment as well. Life through death takes death seriously 
as the inevitable and inflexible executioner of all that is no longer 
rooted and meaningfully integrated in the course of life. 


Vv 


This leads us to the consideration of whether death may have a 
purifying mission for our life awareness. Does not life itself call 
for a continual abolition of all that has petrified and become an 
obstacle to the freely unfolding development of life? Death should 
therefore not only be regarded as the absolute and unquestionable 
enemy of life, but should be ordered to yield up its positive and 
indirectly constructive meaning. Death means, in this sense, not 
the abolition of freedom for the life struggle but exactly the oppo 


site: the liberating force which throws life from the static over into | 


the dynamic. ‘Tagore says, 


There are people who have a static concept of life and thus only 
long for a life after death, since they are interested exclusively in con- 
tinuance but not in fulfillment; they are happy in the illusion that 
the things to which they are used will last forever. In their thought, 
they identify themselves fully with their usual environment and with 
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all that they have collected. ‘The necessity of leaving the all means 
death tothem. ‘They forget that the true meaning of life is to live 
beyond, the constant growing beyond oneself. The fruit sticks to 
the stem, the shell to the flesh, the flesh to the stone as long as the 
fruit is not ripe. As long as this is so, it is not ready for further life 
development.’® 


The meaning of life through death where death is a necessary 
function of life itself, where life frees itself from stagnation, has to 
be considered in its medical, psychological, philosophical, and theo- 
logical implications. 

Medical authorities voice their growing concern that where the 
medical ethos, concentrated on the mere postponement if not the 
abolition of death in the physical realm, becomes an end in itself, 
there the real problem arises of whether mere physical survival con- 
stitutes sufficient value to justify such an all out battle against death. 
Where there is an utter absence of life meaning in the existence of 
a patient, there the death instinct not only successfully counteracts 
the medical attempt for survival, but makes its very goal meaning- 
less. Death is such a sore point in the medical self-confidence not 
only for the challenge of its physical implications, but precisely be- 
cause it goes far beyond the realm of the physical survival alone. 

The emotional significance of life through death lies in the fact 
that the true fruition of life is impossible as long as man is not able 
to let go. The whole natural rhythm of concentration and relaxa- 
tion, of productivity and rest depends on the emotional willingness 
to receive justification and satisfaction for our existence apart from 
and beyond our achievements. Only when we are ready to leave to 
the past that which belongs to the past, to let the dead bury the dead 
without guilt and sentimental regret, only then are we truly open for 
the oncoming newness and surprise of life. It is, ironically, all too 
true that when we clutch in our little hands what we believe to be 
the meaning and foundation of our life, we not only destroy life’s 
ability to develop but we also close ourselves to all that might be 
given to use. Whosoever wants to save his life will lose it, and the 
only way to gain it is through death. 

In the realm of reason and intellect, this means clearly that we will 
have to forsake the moment of certainty and absolute truth as far as 
our insights and findings are concerned. This pragmatic relativism 
should not be confused with nihilism, since it only implies that what- 


® Rabindranath Tagore, Flustern der Seele, Freiburg im Breisgau, Hyperion Verlag, p. 45. 
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ever we may discover as relevant is related to our given circumstances 
and point of development, but must be left open to the challenge of 
further findings and deeper insights. It depends on our inner se- 
curity and genuine humility whether we can be open for the true 
impact of that positivism in which we are not allowed to judge the 
world of apparent existence by our preconceived notions and theo- 
ries, but to depart experimentally and conclusively from that which 
in the world of existence permits us to draw our own derivations and 
hypothetical truths. Relativism as it is established in the world of 
science has to be expanded into the world of philosophy too. That 
such relativism may be constructive and responsible, instead of de- 
generating into a total disintegration of thought and experiment, 
calls for our confidence and ability to relate it to an absolute point 
of absolute reality without postulating this reality according to our 
own wishes or attempting to define it speculatively according to our 
own thought structure. 

Translated into theological language, this teaches us that the point 
to which everything in its structural interrelatedness has ultimately 
to be related is always the deus absconditus whom we can never know 
nor capture in our own understanding. It is precisely his own un- 
predictable self-revelation which condemns all our concepts of God 
and life, not even permitting us to designate any event or person in 
history as the final revelation. In this sense, any given theological 
concept as well as any religious experience contains in itself not only 
limitations but necessarily the seeds of its own dissolution. The 
life-giving spirit of God is the very same which condemns our un- 
willingness to die to our own theological or religious beliefs. Sin is 
thus the stubborn self-defense of man over against the self-revealing 
God, and death is the ever-threatening consequence of our cutting 
ourselves off from life in order to preserve our own life awareness. 
In this sense, death is necessary to life as a life function. When Sig- 
mund Freud discovered the polarity in the human self-awareness be- 
tween the instinct for survival and self-establishment and the death 
instinct, he certainly put his finger on a very fundamental life ques- 
tion of man, but he deprived himself of the very depth and impact 
of his own discovery because he futilely attempted to integrate it 
into his fatalistic biologism.*° 


10Sigmund Freud, Beyond the Pleasure Principle, London, International Psychoanalytic 
Press, 1922. 
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Now we have to ask ourselves seriously whether such an under- 
standing of life and death is really possible for any human being 
without his losing an appropriate self-confidence in his specific ex- 
istence. ‘To this the answer must be a clear and unqualified “No,” 
in order to escape the individualistic failures of traditional pietism 
and rationalistic liberalism. In this context it is necessary to recon- 
sider the significance of communion. We do not use the term “‘be- 
longing”’ since we do not believe it is either a mere biological neces- 
sity for the physical satisfaction of the partners, nor are we here in- 
terested in the purely emotional aspect where feelings are exchanged: 
and experienced in mutual process of adjustment. Furthermore, we 
do not use the term “community” since this would limit it only to 
the sociopolitical facet of human living together, as much as we rec- 
ognize the importance of a continual exchange and interaction of 
different social groups and circles of diverse political creeds. 

Here we concentrate on the most basic aspect of communion, 
which is a religious one. At this point, we may refer to Dietrich 
Bonhoeffer’s Sanctorum Communio.* Life is received, experi- 
enced, groomed, and fulfilled as living together. The Church is 
forever in danger of becoming an institution where individuals want 
to receive life cheaply through a magic misunderstanding of the 
liturgical and sacramental aspect of the Church. Even in the early 
centuries, the sacrament was misunderstood as a pharmacon atha- 
nasias, a medication toward immortality. ‘Thus, the Church was 
understood as the place where the individual could accept either a 
magic device which promotes his spiritual life, or train his moral 
conscience and ability for happiness toward an ideal of the self as a 
moral hero of stoic emotional equilibrium. In opposition to this 
selfishly individualistic misunderstanding of the Church, there was 
always a trend in the history of the Church to go to the other ex- 
treme, namely, to define the Church merely as a gathering of those 
enlightened people, who, on their own, know the meaning of re- 
ligion and inspire each other to be trained toward an even more 
ideal life together. 

Both outlooks contain a grain of truth but exaggerate it and hence 
lose the broader reality. It is true that life has to be experienced 


11 Dietrich Bonhoeffer, Sanctorum Communio, Munchen, Chr. Kaiser Verlag, 1954. 
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first by the individual and only upon this can it be shared with 
others. It is impossible that life or its structure and meaning may 











































be received or taken over from another human being or an institu- : 
tion. But, as soon as this leads us to believe, on the other hand, that st 
life begins with the individual’s awareness of life, then we end with si 
the illusion of the enlightened man who, being basically good, merely h 
shares with his brethren the overflow of his insights and moral values. w 
Now, communion is the event in which God’s own breath of life G 
makes man recognize that the bare fact of his being alive is signifi- oO 
cant in itself and is based on the other fact that God not only gives is 
life but lives in him. This recognition, arising from God’s inter- p 
vention in man’s own life through the Holy Spirit, is not merely a w 
chaotic or instinctual upheaval in man’s self-awareness, but is rather er 
his confrontation with the precise intention of God’s own life-giving. bs 
God has revealed this in past actions which are recorded in the Holy 
Scriptures by those who were not only momentarily moved by them, it 
but were thus brought into a new relation to their environment and ge 
in turn had a distinctive influence on their world. ‘This process ot 
finds its culmination at that point in history toward which God's os 
breath of life, the Holy Spirit, points continually: the life, death, and fo 
resurrection of Jesus Christ. Jesus Christ literally personifies the eis 
life intention of God. His Baptism signifies the radical and ulti- lix 
mate giving in to death and loss of all that we may claim on our own; ey 
his life brings about the death of man on his own; and the resurrec- as 
tion, as well as Christ’s lasting life afterward, are now really life com- i 
ing out of death and therefore a new and clearly God-given life. .. 
Such life does not have to seek its own perfection or individualistic th 
fulfillment, for the spirit now dwells in man to realize the all-encom- ev 
passing life-intention of God himself. th 
Man’s God-given awareness of his being alive as participation in its 
God’s own life and being governed by this involves, first of all, a th. 
radical and cutting moment of judgment upon man’s natural en- or 
tanglement in his background and environment. ‘Ti.is judgment is 
clarifies the absolute and unquestionable primacy of his life rela- “7 
tion to the source of life in God. At this point, we have to chal- wi 


lenge and revise Tagore’s remark with which we have prefaced ha 
our thoughts. As true as it is that being alive phenomenologically 
points to the source of our lasting life; we also have to be careful 
that we do not misunderstand this, and forget the radical reorienta- | 
tion which this source of immortality causes in us. of 
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Communion is therefore the place where we continually help each 
other to re-examine our lives as to whether they really are cleansed 
from all misleading and illusory attempts to understand the source, 
structure, and meaning of our life as other than a factual self-expres- 
sion of God’s life in our own existence. Communion is where we 
help each other to die to all our concepts, feelings, words, and deeds 
which, taken on their own, separate us from the life intention of 
God. This happens when we come together in order to reconsider 
our common life, with all its unique ramifications for personal ex- 
istences, and when we reconsider this in confrontation with the ex- 
pressly worded life intention of God as it is witnessed to by those 
who have found their lives reoriented through God’s action. How- 
ever, this is not to be understood in the sense that we may take their 
human words and advice as the ultimate word of God. 

The purpose of preaching and hearing the word, and of expressing 
it sacramentally, is precisely that we may bring our own lives to- 
gether with the historically bound and limited life awareness of 
others who, with us but before us, belonged to God. Therein we 
ask that God will produce and clarify his contemporary intention 
for our lives and living together. This means living out of con- 
tinual death to our own ideas and feelings about life. It also means 
living under a continual life judgment so that we may eliminate 
everything, be it of the highest religious or moral quality, that stands 
as an obstacle to God’s self-revelation through the new understand- 
ing of our lives for each other. As God realizes himself through the 
lives, experiences, and actions of human beings, this in turn gives 
the realistic assurance and basis of their participating in God’s own 
everlasting life. We have to be brutally frank in telling people that 
there is nothing, absolutely nothing, in man which as such warrants 
its own survival. Life, since it is always relation and relationship to 
the source of life (whether this relationship is consciously accepted 
or denied), depends on being rooted in a life which is lasting. This 
is expressed perhaps most clearly and simply when Jesus Christ says, 
“Truly, truly, I say to you, he who hears my word and believes him 
who sent me, has eternal life; he does not come into judgment, but 
has passed from death to life’ (John 5: 24). 


VII 


As we reflect on our findings, it becomes evident that the situation 
of bereavement is certainly not the occasion in which the problem of 
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life or immortality can be most effectively clarified. This is not be- 
cause the psychological shock of bereavement makes it almost impos- 
sible for those who are left behind to consider anything of a broader 
and deeper context than the given situation of death, sorrow, and 
the most immediate steps to be taken in order to restore normal life 
adequately. 

Bereavement is only one incident among others which forces us 
to reconsider the foundation of our life. Within the communion 
of those who love each other since they are born out of and carried 
by the love of God, we can help each other to appreciate anew the 
undebatable evidence that death as such is solely a biological and 
historical manifestation of the fact that all life that is not the living 
out of God’s own life is dead even before a medical doctor affirms 
the actual biological exitus. ‘This is death as judgment. Its posi- 
tive equivalent lies in the possibility of helping those who are con- 
sternated by the event of losing one of their loved ones to reconsider 
their life situation in the light of the livelihood and love expressed 
by those who, in their mutual communion based on the communion 
with God, are able to face their own death courageously and to see 
beyond the disconcerting reality of death. 

It goes without saying that such courage, strength, and decisive- 
ness is most needed in a time when the social, economic, and politi- 
cal ideologies have their power backed up by the threat of physical 
extinction. In this time of totalitarian terror and ruthless economic 
competition, a group of people who do not strive to impress their 
environment through their own qualities of wealth, intellectual bril- 
liance, and personal achievements is urgently needed. ‘Their secret 
is the rediscovery of their purely human ability to live meaningfully, 
and to express their meaningful life in constructive living together. 
Here, realism consists of the ability to survey events and threats in 
their appropriate proportion and to deal with them as to their own 
importance, but always under the clear vision and assurance that 
they have no ultimate value or consequence nor can they ultimately 
shake our own life-awareness. 

Bereavement is therefore the most merciless test of our outlook 
upon life. It makes it apparent whether we escape into illusions of 
our own as to our individual survival, whether we complacently pity 
ourselves in an overemphasis upon the emotional or material suffer- 
ing caused by the departure of one of our own. But also, bereave- 
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ment can constitute the moment when the Christian communion re- 
asserts itself spontaneously to fulfill its essential task; namely, to de- 
clare, reveal, and unfold the life reality which is more awful than 
physical death for us if we do not participate in it, but so much more 
mighty that death and complete isolation can never shake it. Need- 
less to say, in the circumstances of bereavement, words alone are the 
least potent means for such a proclamation, especially if they are not 
incarnate in attitude, in humble and inconspicuous deed, but above 
all, in the expression of love which does not depend either on our 
own personality or upon the attractiveness of those who need us. 

Bereavement may well become the experience through which we 
may happily forsake our speculations and futile guess work about 
our own immortality or life after death in general, leaving this up 
to the one whom we trust as our living Father in Heaven. Limited 
in life by time and space and also by our understanding, we may joy- 
fully experience the fact that where we are enabled to give the life 
which we abundantly receive, there we are reassured that such life 
will not end with that which we call our own existence. The transi- 
tion from deadly life to a life which is not threatened by death is not 
bound to the hour of our own physical death but is the challenge of 
the ever-present God to our present understanding of life. 











THEOLOGICAL TABLE-TALK 
‘By Hucu T. Kerr 


SUMMER DOLDRUMS 


Someone ought to make a study of what happens to the local 
Church during the summer months. Most pastors take a month’s 
vacation, some have six weeks, only a few are away the whole sum- 
mer. Most members of the congregation are not so fortunate, the 
two-week vacation is still the rule, but the “program” of the local 
Church is often given a full vacation. Visiting preachers give vari- 
ety, if not continuity, to the weekly services, but apparently many 
take a vacation from Church not because they or their pastor is 
away, but just because it’s summer. There are no doubt individ- 
ual exceptions, and there is one large segment of Church life— 
namely the rural Church—where summer sees an increased activity 
on the part of both pastor and people. 

I was led to reflect upon this situation recently after reading a 
book of essays edited by Howard A. Johnson, Preaching the Chris- 
tian Year (Scribner’s, 1957, $3.75). How, I wondered, does one 
preach the Christian Year during the summer months, especially if 
pastor, people, and program shut up shop? _I was also interested to 
see what might be made of that long post-Pentecost stretch from 
Trinity Sunday to the First Sunday in Advent. 

The last chapter in the above-mentioned symposium is on ‘‘Preach- 
ing in the Trinity Season,” and it is ably and freshly presented by 
Theodore P. Ferris, Rector of Trinity Church, Boston. The chap- 
ter begins with the observation: “There are three facts about the 
Trinity Season that are worth noting at the outset. First, it is the 
longest season in the Church’s year, a maximum of twenty-seven 
weeks and a minimum of twenty-three—almost one-half of the entire 
year. Second, in this part of the world it comes in the summer when 
the preaching energies of the clergy are not at their maximum, and 
the receptivity of the congregation is not at its most sensitive point. 
And third, the season focuses our attention on the teaching of Jesus.” 
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For anyone following the discipline of the Christian Year, the first 
two points are obvious enough. They relate to the calendar about 
which nothing much can be done; some may even think it convenient 
that no major Church “feast” interrupts the calm of the summer sea- 
son. But the third point is a theological one worth some attention. 
Dr. Ferris notes that the traditional emphasis on the teaching of Jesus 
during the long Trinity season runs counter to recent major Biblical 
and theological emphases on the teaching about Jesus. During the 
other seasons of the Christian Year, Advent, Christmas, Epiphany, 
Lent, and Easter, preaching can make much of the current concern 
for the Person and Work of Christ—‘‘how he came, and why; who he 
was, and how he was made manifest to the world; how he suffered 
and died; how he rose from the dead and ascended to heaven.” 

The teaching of Jesus as a topic for preaching seems threatened, 
therefore, not only because of the season of the year but because the 
theme itself has been so largely discredited. Dr. Ferris rightly de- 
plores this and intimates that our preaching and Church life will 
surely suffer as a consequence. He reminds us that the Trinity sea- 
son includes such matters as Jesus’ proclamation of the Kingdom of 
God, the parables, and the miracles, and he has some pertinent things 
to say about how these may become subject-matter for contemporary 
preaching. Phillips Brooks once said that “the Christian Year pre- 
serves the personality of religion.” In our day it may help to pre- 
serve the integrity and full-orbed radiance of the Gospel of Jesus as 
well as about Jesus. 


THE IMPATIENCE OF JOB 


The dramatic and essentially tragic story of the book of Job has 
always been something of an enigma. The structure of the book 
presents problems, particularly the relation of the prose prologue 
and conclusion to the main poetic core. Beyond this is the religious 
question. Does the book really offer an answer to the problem of 
suffering? If so, what is it? If not, why not? Is the restoration of 
Job’s health, family, and fortune in the closing verses credible reli- 
giously? Partly because of such questions and partly in spite of 
them, Job remains not only enigmatic but intriguing and fascinating. 

Two recent interpretations have re-opened the discussion once 
more. One is a scholarly commentary, Job: Poet of Existence, by 
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Samuel Terrien, Auburn Professor of Old Testament at Union 





Theological Seminary, New York (Bobbs-Merrill Co., $3.75). The on 
other is a modern verse-play adaptation, entitled J.B., by Archibald a 
MacLeish (Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, $3.50). Both are alike oe 
in their appreciation of the story’s poetic and symbolic dimension si 
and in their sensitivity to the contemporary relevance of Job’s prob- a : 
lem. It 
Professor Terrien takes exception to the familiar interpretation — 
that the book underscores the patience of Job. It would be more ah 
accurate, he says, to speak of the impatience of Job. This is not so | py 
much a quest for an answer to the problem of suffering as a search | Qi¢p 
for God. But it is no idle question about God's existence or ra- | en 
tional reflection about justice and evil. It is a groping for God in | ,, ;, 
the midst of a human existence that denies God’s existence. In his | Te, 
agonizing search, Job shows himself to be a victim of moods, now up, | jhe } 
now down. He is also something of a heretic and religious noncon- | jm. 
formist. He withstands the orthodox Jewish doctrine of individual wife, 
retribution and puts in question the ancient—and very modern— [| yone 


correlation between piety and prosperity. The “solution” is not so justic 
much that Job found God but that God found Job. Thinking of | j,. ,, 
himself and his suffering as the center of the universe, Job learns 
from the “whirlwind”’ that it is God who is the real center. 

All of this and much more has special meaning for us today, Pro- 
fessor Terrien believes, because of our existentialist patterns of 
thought. This approach provides us with a new key to unlock some 
of the mysteries of the poem for our day as the ancient language 
and contrived conversation speak to our own situation. 

Archibald MacLeish picks up where Terrien leaves off and recon- 
structs the old story as a modern dramatic piece. Last April, the Th; 
Yale School of Drama produced the play, and the production re- \ 70 
ceived general acclaim. In August, the same group will re-enact ace, th 
J.B. at the Brussels World’s Fair. Mr. MacLeish sets the story in a taste a 
circus tent which contains a sort of double platform. On the upper probe 
one, two erstwhile actors, now vendors, play at God (Mr. Zuss) and world. 
Satan (Nickles). On the lower platform as a sort of play withina | 4. 4 
play, the modern Job (“J.B.”) is seated with his family at Thanks | ¢.4, 
giving dinner. It is a happy, prosperous family, and J.B. is deeply | p,... 
grateful to God for all his blessings. Then one by one and with Muc 
sudden unexpectedness, calamities fall. A son is killed in a post: } o¢ nin 
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war army mistake. A daughter is raped and murdered by a psycho- 
path. The other children are killed in a traffic accident. J.B.’s 
factory is blown to bits, he loses his wealth, his health, and his wife. 
Job's three “friends” in modern costume are a preacher, a psycho- 
analyst, and a communist, all of whom offer too simple solutions 
for J.B.’s troubles. 

It is too bad MacLeish couldn’t have read Terrien’s book (or his 
equally perceptive discussion in The Interpreter’s Bible), for the 
modern play with all its insight doesn’t quite know how to conclude. 
But it is unlikely that MacLeish would appreciate the religious- 
existential point made by the Biblical scholar. He does not senti- 
mentalize, but he tries to work in the prose conclusion of the book 
to indicate in some measure that Job is rewarded and restored. 
Terrien feels this restitution device really destroys the message of 
the book, and certainly for MacLeish it makes a lame and strictly 
humanistic epilogue. When Nickles objects to the return of J.B.’s 
wife, Mr. Zuss can only say, “It’s in the Book.” And in the reunion 
scene, the wife tries to shift ].B.’s concern with God’s existence and 
justice to love—not so much God's love as human love. She has the 
last word: 

“Blow on the coal of the heart. 
The candles in churches are out. 
The Lights have gone out in the sky. 


Blow on the coal of the heart 
And we'll see by and by. . .” 


THE VOCATION OF ANGLICANISM 


This summer from July 3 to August 10, the ninth Lambeth Con- 
ference of the Anglican Communion is being held at Lambeth Pal- 
ace, the London residence of the Archbishop of Canterbury. At the 
time and subsequent to the Conference we will be hearing of the 
problems and policies which concern Anglicans throughout the 
world. An interesting preparatory booklet dealing mainly with 
the Anglican “Church Missionary Society” has been written by 
Gordon Hewitt under the title Church of Free Men (The Highway 
Press, 6 Salisbury Square, London E.C. 4; 59 pages, 2/6d.). 

Much is made of the fact that in recent years the whole question 
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cil of Churches and the International Missionary Council. Mr. 
Hewitt’s brief chronology of Anglicanism’s participation in this new 
emphasis is a needed corrective against the superficial criticism, 
often voiced by non-episcopal churchmen, that the Anglican Com. 
munion tends to stand aloof from every practical project for wider 
mission and unity. The single notable exception is the Church of 
South India. Mr. Hewitt, however, lists other ventures which range 
all the way from “comity” to “consultation” to “co-operation.” And 
the intent of the booklet, with its repeated Biblical injunction about 
Christian freedom for the sake of service, is to encourage ever broader 
conversations and negotiations. 

The rapidly changing character of the world we live in, and the 
constantly shrinking confines of the British empire, are forcing new 
questions of policy upon the Anglican Churches as upon all other 
Churches. Mr. Hewitt’s conviction is that many of these problems 
“can have no final remedy or solution apart from organic union in 
a larger family of Churches. . . .”” But then he adds a phrase, here 
italicized, which in some ways constitutes the peculiar problem 
of Anglicanism—‘. . . into which the Anglican Communion must 
bring the riches of its experience.” Without in any way minimiz- 
ing Anglicanism’s “riches,” one misses in this kind of declaration the 
suggestion that Anglicanism might possibly learn and gain some- 
thing from other Churches. This note is struck, however, by a 
quotation, which follows upon this statement, from Bishop Stephen 
Bayne of Oregon who has said, and again we italicize for emphasis: 
“The vocation of Anglicanism is to disappear. ‘That is its vocation 
precisely because Anglicanism does not believe in itself, but it be- 
lieves only in the Catholic Church of Christ; therefore it is forever 
restless until it finds its place in that one Body.” 

It is to be hoped that “Lambeth 1958” will strike that note clear 
and strong—not only for the Anglican Communion but for all the 
world denominational families and for all the Churches. Only then 
will we show our willingness to accept the freedom that is in Christ 
and as a consequence really be the one Church of free men. 


A SPLIT-LEVEL CE URCH 


Orville Prescott of The New York Times, in a review of the new 
novel by Peter De Vries, The Mackerel Plaza (Little, Brown and Co, 
$3.75), says it is a very funny story and “‘in its own way a very reli: 
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Mr, }| gious one.” It is certainly funny in a wry, inverted sort of way, and 
new ) it abounds in rippling lines—“Don’t be an imbecile, you idiot!” 


cism, | “Have you been living it up? Jesus will help you live it down.” 
Som | Molly had sung the Christmas carol, Noel, this way: 

vider “Oh well, oh well, 

ch of Oh well, oh we-ell, 

‘ange Born is the King of Israel.” 

And 


The story too is funny, but some will be offended by its vulgarity 
bout | and what they may take to be a dig at the ministry, the Church, and 
vader | the Christian faith. Andrew Mackerel (known as ““Holy’’ Mackerel) 
is the pastor of People’s Liberal Church in Avalon, Connecticut. 
He is the very model of a modern minister, having thrown over the 
older Calvinistic tradition of his boyhood, and his congregation 
worships in the first split-level church, passively receptive of ser- 
mons liberally sprinkled with contemporary allusions, bringing their 
canned goods for flood relief (‘“Vichyssoise, artichoke hearts, smoked 
clams, and even trout paté’”’). The young pastor has lost his wife in 
an incident that is more a comedy of errors than a tragic accident, 
and he has fallen soon afterwards for a one-time actress whom he 
would like to marry. The pious folk of his congregation, however, 
are determined to keep the memory of the first wife alive, first by a 
phosphorescent billboard which reads “Jesus Saves” (“How do you 
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‘new 
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yblem 
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bys expect me to write a sermon with that thing staring me in the face?’’), 

ephen and then by the construction of a village green to be known as the 

hasis Mackerel Plaza. ‘This forces the ill-fated couple to go underground 
ration | where they meet clandestinely in cheap bars and seedy hotels. 

etl & the story also a religious message? Is De Vries, who is reputed 

revel | to be a devout, tee-totaling Dutch Calvinist as opposed to his irrever- 

ent, hard-drinking Reverend Mackerel, just telling a story? But is a 

} et story ever just a story? Clearly “Holy” Mackerel is unholy accord- 

Il the ing to conventional standards, but he is also in his fumbling and 

ae bumbling way a reformer who wants to break with hypocrisy, ig- 

"S| norance, pious sentimentalism, and exurbanite complacency. It is 

unwise to be too solemn or moralistic about a novel that is supposed 

to be funny, but it seems to me De Vries is pointing up a disturbing 

dilemma. What happens when the whole accepted theological and 

_| ecclesiastical tradition, with all its superfluous baggage, is junked 

_ a completely? Is ‘‘Holy’’ Mackerel and his split-level, People’s Lib- 


ry re eral Church the alternative? If the modern pastor finds it insuf- 
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ferable to drink tea with the ladies of his congregation, must he lace 
his own cup with straight bourbon? This dilemma is a false one, 
but in its sardonic way it provokes reflection on the manner and 
mores of the ministry in our day. 


FOR CRYING OUT LOUD 


You can cry in the sense of shouting at the top of your voice, and 
you can cry in the sense of weeping, wailing, and gnashing of teeth. 
The eleven Princeton University seniors in the much-discussed book, 
The Unsilent Generation (edited by Otto Butz, Rinehart and Co., 
$2.95), do a little of both. The editor, a German-born Canadian 
and Assistant Professor in Politics, invited twelve seniors (one de- 
faulted because of illness) known to him to be “literate and con- 
scientious” to prepare an anonymous autobiographical essay dealing 
with the problems and issues of life. Mr. Butz notes that his “poll” 
can hardly be regarded as “representative,” nor was it in any way 
sponsored or approved by University authorities. It is simply an 
account of how eleven college seniors look at life. Far from being 
unsilent and inarticulate, as modern youth is often described, these 
young men are almost excessively literate, vocal, and opinionated. 

Criticisms of the symposium have been no less vocal and opinion- 
ated, if not always so literate. Some deplore what they read as evi- 
dence of that kind of self-centeredness, self-grasping, and self-scruti- 
nizing which has, unfortunately, displaced the idealism and roman- 
ticism usually associated with youth. Others have noted that this 
testimony in the aggregate is the worst possible kind of public rela- 
tions for contemporary American university education in general 
and for Princeton in particular. Better far, these critics say, had 
the eleven students kept silent. But taking the autobiographies 
for what they are and without trying to make unwarranted gen- 
eralizations about them, let us look at just two items which receive 
attention by all eleven, namely, religion and education. 

On the subject of religion, these are some of the comments: “I 
figure I can be indifferent to an indifferent god.” “I have not yet 
felt the need for any kind of divine help or guidance. I seldom 
think of God as such, and only pray when I am exceptionally trou- 
bled. Even when I pray, I don’t consider myself to be asking for 
help or advice. I simply find I derive a measure of comfort and 
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self-assurance.”’ “I do not believe in any particular Church, and I 
do not have faith in Christ; I do, however, believe in God. I was 
baptized and brought up in the Methodist Church and have experi- 
mented with Catholicism, Quakerism, Unitarianism, and Christian 
Science.” “Because my own personal religion tends to be very utili- 
tarian, I am quite naturally rather tolerant of, or should I say indif- 
ferent to, religious beliefs of others. I do, however, make one ex- 
ception. That exception is the Roman Catholic religion, which I 
regard with disgust.”” ‘‘Since I am a Roman Catholic, I think it is 
imperative that my wife be of the same religion. . . . Four years 
here at Princeton have not done my faith any good. . . . I take my 
religion very seriously.” “Religion remained a great force in my 
life, yet it wasn’t orthodox Catholic belief. . . . I did things not 
at all condoned by the Church.” “I came to the conclusion that 
the Roman Catholic Church had failed me . . . it was irrelevant.” 
“I know that man can be good without God and that most men are 
satisfied to live without him, but I, at least, have a deep and personal 
knowledge of his necessity.” “I was taught to be good for goodness’ 
sake, rather than specifically for God’s sake.” 

On the matter of their own college education: ‘Princeton has 
given me just what I came here to get—a good, solid education.” 
“About what one thinks, the university and most professors are quite 
permissive; that one think and examine history, the world, and one- 
self, the university and the faculty insist.” ‘My Princeton experi- 
ence has given me, I’m convinced, as fine an education as a man can 
get; yet in another sense it has left its scars and a lingering feeling of 
resentment.” “A Princeton education, in terms of its content and 
outlook, is perhaps the best college education obtainable in Amer- 
ica.” “I personally have my doubts about the advantages of a 
Princeton education.” “Most professors think of themselves firstly 
as scholars. ‘They accept a position at a university in order to have 
a chance to study or to provide for their families.” “I chose his- 
tory. Why? Frankly, because it seemed slightly less tedious than 
the other disciplines.” 

In some ways, the educational comment, or lack of it, is more 
distressing than the religious comment. One would expect a cer- 
tain amount of skepticism and even cynicism about religion, theol- 
ogy, and the Church. But apart from general agreement that their 
education has been good, and even here there are some doubters, 
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these eleven seniors have next to nothing to say about their courses 
of study, the curriculum, the library, the faculty, the precepts, the 
laboratories, the museums, the graduate school, the lectures, the de- 
bates, the conferences—in other words, the whole educational proc- 
ess itself as carried on by an American university program. One 
gathers that most of these students would echo the remark which 
one of their number makes after extolling the general value of his 
education—“‘Yet I knew that, like thousands of Princetonians before 
me, I would love Princeton not primarily for the academic educa- 
tion, but for my club and my social life.” 
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THE CHURCH IN THE WORLD 


By E. G. HomricHausENn 


“POPULATION BOMB” 


A publication of the United Nations, soon to be released, esti- 
mates that by the year 2000—only 42 years ahead!—the world’s popu- 
lation may rise to seven billion people. The increase in undevel- 
oped countries will be 168 per cent as compared with 65 per cent in 
developed countries. The prospect is alarming. 

Relief efforts and programs to produce more food have not re- 
duced the number of hungry people in the world. The economic 
aid programs cannot keep pace with this increase of births. Food 
per capita in the Far East is less than in the pre-war era. World 
population increase is now approximately 44 million per year. Ad- 
vances in medicine and sanitation, the industrial revolution, opening 
up of new continents to provide space and food have resulted in bet- 
ter health and decreased death rates. Birth rates, however, have not 
gone down proportionately. And while the acreage of land and its 
yield can be increased, “‘it is academic to talk about how many peo- 
ple the each can support until those now living have enough to eat.” 

Formerly, wars, infant deaths, and short life-spans leveled off pop- 
ulation increase; today the likelihood of these regulative factors is 
no longer applicable. And with more hungry people inhabiting the 
earth, there is a greater potential for violent action to demand eco- 
nomic justice apart from democratic means. ‘These are the bare 
elements in the “population bomb” which is about to explode. 

A partial answer to the problem has already been suggested: 
greater productivity of food. However, a lower birth rate is also 
imperative. The Japanese and Indian governments have budgets 
aimed at the control of births. Both countries are thickly popu- 
lated, and they are deeply concerned. Red China, with a popula- 
tion of 600 million and increasing at the rate of 15 million annually, 
has recently announced a campaign to control births. 

However, chief opposition to birth control has come from the 
Roman Catholic Church. It must be said, however, that it is not 
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opposed to birth control per se, only to what is called artificial birth 
control. A liberal element in the Catholic Church is in favor of 
“responsible parenthood”; they believe that married couples should 
not have all the children it is biologically possible for them to have. 
Pope Pius XII has declared, “Regulation of births, in contrast with 
the usual concept of birth control, is compatible with the law of God.” 

At a recent meeting of the United States Conference on the World 
Council of Churches, Dr. Richard M. Fagley challenged the position 
of the Roman Church regarding birth control. He called for “a 
dynamic ecumenical position to provide some backbone for shilly- 
shallying government leaders” who ignore the problem because it 
is controversial. Because the Churches have failed to think through 
their position, “they have contributed to the situation by acquies- 
cence.” He termed the Papal Encyclical Casti Connubi of 1930, 
“theologically wrong and practically tragic.’”” And he called for the 
“development of a dynamic ecumenical position on the value of 
family life, and a rationale of birth control, a theologically grounded 
position so clear and convincing that it will serve as a rallying point 
for men of good will, including millions of Catholic laymen who 
disagree with their Church on this matter.” 

The Lambeth Conference of Anglical Bishops has published a 
report on “The Family in Contemporary Society,” under the di- 
rection of Canon Max Warren, which declares that “if governments 
resolve that it is their duty to encourage (but not to enforce) the 
adoption of family planning in conjunction with their best efforts 
to raise the level of living in other ways, we cannot say that Chris- 
tians ought to withhold their support.” It also says that it would 
be presumptuous for the Church in the West “. . . to seek to in- 
hibit by religious sanction one of the two means, economic expansion 
or family limitations, by which under-developed areas may be able 
to save themselves from disaster.” 

In their support of economic and technical aid for undeveloped 
peoples, the Churches dare not let their charity becloud their intelli- 
gence on responsible population control! 


PROTESTANT WITNESS AT WORLD'S FAIR 


On April 20, 1958, the dedication of a modest chapel and exhibi- 
tion hall took place on the grounds of the World’s Fair in Brussels. 
Only 700 could be jammed into the Protestant Pavilian, and many 
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were turned away. ‘The Pavilion consists of a circular chapel and 
hall, housing the ecumenical exhibit, fronted by two mosaics: a 
huge figure of Christ and a portrayal of the world’s people to whom 
the Word of God is directed. 

The program during the Fair will consist of two services of wor- 
ship and an organ recital daily, four services (Dutch, English, French, 
German) on Sundays, and a Protestant Hour featuring Protestant 
speakers and musicians on Friday nights. 

The Pavilion is a tribute to the 75,000 Protestants in a Belgium 
of nearly nine million Catholics, who insisted upon placing a Prot- 
estant witness at the heart of the World’s Fair. ‘The leader of these 
intrepid Protestants is Pieter Fagel, pastor of the large Church in 
Brussels. He has been responsible for raising $100,000 for the proj- 
ect, which is half of what is needed to complete the Pavilion. 

The dedication of the Pavilion was not only an event in the life 
of Protestants in Belgium who worship in old Churches, but it is 
evidence of the vitality of this minority which is determined to give 
a Christian witness at the center of the World’s display of secular 
power and achievement. 

In his dedication sermon Pastor Fagel said: ““The other day some- 
one asked me, ‘Who, for heaven’s sake, will go to Church at a world’s 
fair?’”’ Pointing to the crowds standing in the aisles and to the 
children seated on the floor around the altar, he added: “Here you 
can see the answer to that question. Our most important reason for 
being here is that we have a message for everybody. When millions 
of people come together in one place, the Church must be there. 
You see in the exhibition we have prepared not so much what the 
Church should be doing as what Christ is doing for us. It is a 
visual preaching of the Gospel. In the center is Jesus Christ, the 
Light of the world. Indeed, God has not left us in eternal dark- 
ness on this small planet, but his light, the waves of love, have come 
tomankind. Without this light of love the world is dark and cold. 
Even the [Fair’s] huge atomium is cold in itself. But right at the 
foot of that atomium is this little chapel filled with the love and 
light of God, for whom we have built the pavilion.” 

The words of dedication, read in French, English, and German 
make clear the purpose of the Pavilion: “This pavilion is being 
dedicated by God’s people in the midst of the Brussels International 
Exhibition for the one purpose of manifesting the proclaiming in 
the world today the presence and the love of God. We are here 
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assembled at this time to dedicate this sanctuary and this entire 
building to the glory of God the Father, to the honor of his Son, 
to the praise of the Holy Spirit. . . . We therefore set apart this 
building for the worship of God Almighty, for the proclamation 
of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, for the service of all men under the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit, calling upon the name of Jesus Christ. 
‘For there is no other name under heaven given among men by 
which we must be saved.’ ”’ 


BLUE LAWS AND THE OPEN SUNDAY 


From Hawaii to the eastern seaboard, Churches and communities 
are being disturbed by the problem of Sunday business. ‘The De- 
partment of the Church and Economic Life of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches in the United States is making a study of the eco- 
nomic pressures related to Sunday observance in co-operation with 
forty-six State Councils of Churches. Sunday laws vary from State 
to State. Exceptions have been made in many instances to allow 
recreational or “‘essential” services to operate on Sunday. However, 
roadside businesses have been flourishing outside cities, selling every- 
thing from furniture to food. Used auto dealers and real estate 
agents have done a flourishing Sunday business. Conscientious busi- 
ness men found themselves forced to meet this Sunday competition 
by doing likewise. Sunday openings increased 11 per cent in the 
East and South, 57 per cent in the West, and 78 per cent in Cali- 
fornia. People are asked, in some instances, to work on Sunday or 
lose their jobs. The open Sunday has tended to demoralize fam- 
ily life, church attendance, and even physical health. Governor 
Robert B. Meyner of New Jersey declared that “increasing com- 
mercial activity is drastically changing the character of Sunday as 
a day of rest.” Another Governor stated that this practice is “det- 
rimental to the best moral, religious, and economic interest” of the 
community. 

The industrial situation is causing a serious rethought of the rela- 
tion of Sunday to the Church and the common life. Many Sunday 
laws on the statute books are antequated, for they date from colonial 
times, when the population was homogeneous in religious outlook, 
there was no five-day week, and Sunday recreation was regarded as 
sinful. Today, the population is more diversified, liberal, and vo- 
ciferous. There are Seventh Day Adventists as well as Moslems and 
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Jews who observe Saturday instead of Sunday. Religious liberty de- 
mands that they be heard and recognized. In several instances, the 
Adventists have vigorously opposed stricter Sunday laws because they 
maintain there are people who “‘‘do not accept Jesus as Saviour and 
Ruler of nations,’’ and “‘not one of them is any less fully accredited 
as a citizen of the United States because of his non-Christian reli- 
gion.” “They believe that the open Sunday problem should not be 
approached by more rigid enforcement of laws but by unhampered 
persuasion. In some places, Jewish rabbis have declared themselves 
for one day in seven, and even for Saturday and Sunday of each week. 

The situation has challenged Protestant Churches to react differ- 
ently to Sunday laws. Some would repeal the old laws altogether; 
others would amend them and bring them into reasonable relation 
with the present situation. Some would rigidly enforce the existing 
laws; others have protested the attempted to “legislate devotion.” 

Various attempts have been made to bring about a closed Sunday. 
Sticker campaigns have been inaugurated asking people to “Re- 
spect Sunday—Keep It for the Family.” In Joliet, Illinois, Protes- 
tants and Catholics issued 25,000 stickers, entitled, “Keep Sunday 
Holy—Don’t Shop.” In one area, merchants whose businesses were 
open on Sunday were boycotted; in another community (Boston) 
merchants were threatened with the revocation of their licenses by a 
bill approved by the legislative committee and sponsored by the 
Massachusetts Federation of Labor. 

Protestants by and large favor Sunday as a day of rest and devo- 
tion, but they are not in favor of mixing economic and religious 
factors without due respect to the religious liberty and practices of 
non-Protestant groups. ‘They are rather for an education in “‘com- 
munity consent” and “voluntary self-discipline.” In their desire 
for a day of rest, they are being joined by many non-religious groups 
who desire a “Sunday” especially for family or recreational reasons. 

The Churches will have to rethink Sunday and its observance 
in the light of the present situation, reinterpret the old blue laws, 
and critically reassess the relation of the distinctly religious nature 
of Sunday for the Christian apart from the economic and social 
conditions which prevailed in colonial days when these laws were 
formulated. 

The Reverend W. A. Welsh, pastor of the 4,000 member Baptist 
Church in Dallas, has proposed that the major weekly service of 
worship for the Church might be held on Thursday evening in the 
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light of the recreational use now made of weekends by so many 
people. He also proposed a Monday morning Communion Service 
before churchgoers return to work! ‘The Church needs new wor- 
ship patterns, he maintains; it must break through the old mold and 
pioneer. ‘The past in this case can be helpful but should not be 
rigidly normative. 


CHURCH, STATE, AND MARRIAGE 


Recent press reports from three countries have dealt with the 
relation of religious liberty to marriage. In Israel, it seems, the 
Jewish Rabbinate has formulated rigid laws of marriage which prac- 
tically brand couples that have not been married by a Rabbi as “‘pub- 
lic sinners.” The Rabbis in Israel have succeeded in establishing 
many orthodox practices relative to food and Sabbath observance. 
The religious liberty of non-Jews in Israel is sharply restricted. 

Spain is regarded as a Roman Catholic country. ‘The Roman 
Church condemns civil marriages for its members. Since nearly 
all Spaniards have been baptized, even though their relation to the 
Church is tenuous, civil or Protestant marriages are almost impos- 
sible. This situation was publicized recently when American sol- 
diers stationed in Spain wished to marry Spanish women according 
to a civil or Protestant ceremony. 

The most celebrated case of the condemnation of a civil marriage 
by the Roman Church took place in Italy recently. Mr. and Mrs. 
Mauro Bellandi were married in a civil ceremony. Both had been 
baptized by the Roman Church, although the husband had long 
ago left the Church. The Bishop of Prado branded the Bellandis 
as “‘public sinners’ who were living in “low and abominable con- 
cubinage.”” The husband sued the Bishop for defamation of char- 
acter and won the case before an Italian court. 

Italian Churchmen, including the Pope, were stunned by the ver- 
dict. The Bishop would not appear in court because it was claimed 
a civil court could not try the Church in this case. The Bishop 
claimed he was exercising his spiritual authority, and that he was 
doing what every priest would have done. 

Yet, the court, in spite of the prosecutor’s plea for the Bishop's 
acquittal, upheld the validity of civil marriage, which is guaranteed 
by the Constitution, and found the Bishop guilty of defaming the 
Bellandis’ character. 
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The larger issues in this case are (1) the claim of the Roman 
Church to demand obedience to its laws for all who were baptized 
by that Church even though they are no longer interested in it, 
and (2) the recognition of Article 19 in the Italian Constitution 
which grants religious liberty to all non-Catholics, an Article which 
the Catholic Christian Democratic Party has not taken seriously. 

The Bellandi case is a land-mark in that the civil court stood 
up to the pretentious claims of the dominant Church. The three 
judges were excommunicated! It remains to be seen whether this 
is but one case of its kind or the beginning of a larger religious 
liberty for Italians! 


NO U. S. CENSUS ON RELIGION IN 1960 


The United States will take a national census in 1960. But, it 
will not include inquiries about religion. On the basis of a sample 
census in 1957, comprising 35,000 families, Dr. Robert W. Burgess, 
director of the Bureau of the Census, found a great reluctance on 
the part of people to reply to a mandatory question on religion. To 
be sure, the cost of such a census is also a factor in dropping the 
inquiry. 

Public opinion seems to be divided. Most people are against the 
direct, mandatory question, ‘““What is your religion?” Such a ques- 
tion might give us a clear picture of the religious affiliation of Ameri- 
cans, but not assuredly so. There is always the question of the 
accuracy of statistics based on replies from religious illiterates, who 
either decline to reply or give an uncertain reply. For purposes of 
research, a simple census would have little value. 

Religious bodies themselves are uncertain of the value of such a 
census. The Commonweal, a Roman Catholic journal, regards a 
question in the census on religious affiliation as an invasion of pri- 
vacy. On the other hand, the National Catholic Welfare Council 
has favored a religious census. With very few exceptions, Jewish 
leaders are against a religious census. Protestant bodies generally 
regard a census as of real practical value in determining the reli- 
gious groupings of city and county populations which could be of 
help in comity and Church extension activities. Yet many are op- 
posed because the census infringes upon the principle of religious 
liberty. The most vociferous groups are the Seventh Day Baptists 
and the Baptist Committee on Public Affairs. 
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While a religious census may infringe on personal privacy and be 
of little research value, it might do for the Churches in the United 
States what it did for Churches in Canada in 1951. (There, those 
who declined to answer were regarded as having no religious affilia- 
tion; they made up less than one-half of one per cent of the popu- 
lation!) But it was discovered in Canada that thousands of people 
declared a religious affiliation who could not be accounted for in 
the Churches’ statistics! Further, between 1941 and 1951 only the 
United Church of Canada had a net gain of adherents. The others 
lost ground—to the evangelistic sects and the Salvation Army. And 
the Roman Catholic Church showed no adult net gains! 

A national religious census would help to discover many problems 
about population which the Churches could use. Such a method 
would help the Churches to fulfill their responsibility to the people 
of the nation. If the nation cannot do it on the basis of cost and 
principle, surely the Churches must find a way to know the situation. 


THREE NEW CHURCHES 


In March of this year the Coptic Evangelical Church of the Nile 
came into being in Cairo, Egypt. “The ceremony took place in the 
historic Ezbekia Church, which was founded ninety-six years ago. 
This parent Church has generated twenty congregations in Cairo. 
Membership in the Nile Church numbers 30,000 members with ap- 
proximately 45,000 adherents, ministered to be 140 pastors and lay 
evangelists in 196 congregations. 

The Church originated about a century ago when missionaries of 
the United Presbyterian Church came to Egypt “to strengthen” the 
established Coptic Church which had been sorely persecuted. The 
Copts were distrustful, so the missionaries organized a new Church 
in 1862. The Seminary was founded in 1863, and the first pastor 
ordained and installed in 1871. 

Last year, the Synod of the Nile, always quite independent, peti- 
tioned the General Assembly of the United Presbyterian Church for 
autonomy. ‘The request was granted. Dr. Robert N. Montgomery, 
Moderator, attended the ceremonies which launched the Coptic 
Evangelical Church. 

The second “mission” Church was launched on its independent 
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course in the Cameroon. Sixty-five years ago the Presbyterians 
founded a mission station in the French Cameroons. The new 
Church is known as Eglise Presbyterienne Camerounaise. Program 
and property were turned over to the infant communion, which 
since 1936 has been organized into Synods of the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S.A. 

Membership stands at 83,000, served by 82 African pastors 
through 193 Churches. Missionary work includes 22 stations, 8 
hospitals, a college, schools enrolling 25,000 children, clinics, colo- 
nies, and special shops. If desired, some of the staff of 125 mis- 
sionaries may be asked to remain as fraternal workers. The Ameri- 
can Church will continue monetary support. 

A third independent Church has come into being in the Andhra 
Evangelical Lutheran Church of Guntur, India. The parent 
Church is the United Lutheran Church of America which started 
its work in 1847. ‘The property includes 8 hospitals, a college, 5 
high schools and training schools, 800 elementary schools, and 2,000 
churches, chapels, and other buildings. The Church is composed 
of 250,000 members in 2,300 Churches. The president of the 
Andhra Church has praised the U.L.C. for “inaugurating this new 
era of partnership.” 

These changes of control come at an opportune time. The 
Cameroon is administered by France under a United Nations Trus- 
teeship. Within the past year, France has granted a measure of 
self rule to the Cameroons. ‘This is the sixth such occasion for the 
Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. since the close of the last war. Other 
Churches include Japan, the Philippines, India, Chili, and Thailand. 
The independence of India and the surging nationalism of Egypt 
make indigenous Churches desirable and necessary. 


KERALA AND THE COMMUNISTS 


Kerala is a populous State in Southwestern India which has be- 
come Communist, not through a violent or subtle coup, but through 
a popular election. The New York Times Magazine recently en- 
titled an article on Kerala by its correspondent A. M. Rosenthal, 
“Communism Tries a New Line.” This “land of the coconut,” 
which is the meaning of the word Kerala, was once ruled in the 
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north by the Maharajahs of Cochin and in the south by the Maha- 
rajahs of Travancore. ‘The State is rich in history and culture. 

The significant religious fact about Kerala is that its population 
is 40 per cent non-Hindu. Three of its 14 million people are Chris- 
tians who trace their spiritual ancestry not to Western missionaries, 
but to the Apostle Thomas. These Christians are indigenous to 
Indian culture. Some of these three million Christians practice 
the Roman rite and are affiliated with the Roman Catholic Church. 

The educational tradition of Kerala is high: 47 per cent of its 
people are literate. Christians have been the inspiration behind 
this literacy; they are proud of their schools. When the Com. 
munists took power, they inaugurated an educational policy by 
which the government would practically take over these private 
schools. Of the 7,000 private schools in Kerala, over 2,000 are 
operated by Christians, of which 1,200 are Roman Catholic. The 
government would grant these schools the right to give religious 
instruction after school hours at government expense. It main- 
tains, however, that since teachers and administrators in these 
schools are paid by tax funds, they should be selected from a gen- 
eral and not a “Christian” list. Strong protests have been made 
against this government policy because it is regarded as unconsti- 
tutional, ‘‘aims to liquidate private agencies,” reduces ‘education 
to a State monopoly and to the status of a political instrument of the 
party in power,” and regiments “‘the educational system on a Com- 
munist pattern.” This controversy has been taken to the higher 
courts. 

Another issue plaguing the Christians in Communist Kerala is 
the marriage dowry. The government aims to abolish it; the Chris- 
tians wish to maintain it. Hindus include daughters in the distri- 
bution of the family inheritance; Christians do not because this 
makes for an excessive fragmentation of land and property. Chris- 
tian brides receive money and other gifts. Because the Christian 
community has not divided its property excessively, it has become 
economically stronger. 

Will these Christian schools be nationalized, their curriculum sec- 
ularized, and their leadership determined by the State’s department 
of education? Will the dowry which has helped to make the Chris- 
tian community economically stronger than those of a different re- 
ligious affiliation be disintegrated by government abolition? 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Tue IDEA OF REVELATION IN RECENT THOUGHT, by John Baillie. 151 pp. 
New York, Columbia University Press, 1956. $3.00. 


Not long ago (our author says) any school-boy could have told you 
what Revelation means. It is God giving us information we could not 
get anywhere else. Revelation as communication of a body of knowl- 
edge was the prevailing conception till within the past century. What 
Revelation had to offer was more than our “unaided reason”’ could reach; 
but it was only more of the same. Now, however, we are returning to 
amore Biblical conception of Revelation as from person to person, sub- 
ject to subject. (Incidentally this is also a return to Calvinist orthodoxy, 
the Westminster Confession of Faith speaking of God’s revealing pri- 
marily “himself and his will.”) Dr. Baillie’s review of contemporary 
thought along this line is compact though perhaps because of brevity not 
at all points clear. He reviews and criticizes passim the views of such 
men as Maurice, Temple, Farmer, Tillich, Farrer, Thornton, Barth, 
and Brunner. 

Revelation of God, by God, differs from the “‘self-revelation” of things 
for the latter case is no more than a metaphor. God’s self-revelation can 
be richer than that of human beings, not only because he is richer but 
because our media are restricted, while ‘there is nothing through which 
God cannot reveal himself to me.”” The theory of A. Farrer that images 
are the vehicle of revelation is examined and rejected, as on the whole 
mechanical. ‘“IThe human imagination is just as fallible as the judgment- 
forming intellect.” Substituting implanted images for communicated 
truths does not get us away from the difficulties of the problem. 

What is communicated is God himself, and therefore also Good News. 
Revelation, as Brunner says, is first of all Event, and the Event is Christ. 
Nevertheless the content of Revelation is never bare event but “the inter- 
course of event and interpretation.” Revelation is also a demand; and 
faith therefore comes in for analysis. As against the older—and current 
Roman—intellectualist view of faith, the “modern” emphasis on fiducia is 
‘xamined. This is not strictly modern, for the Shorter Catechism’s 
definition of saving faith is cited, and F. D. Maurice of the nineteenth 
century clearly repudiated the identification of faith with assent to 
dogma. He pointed out that the way creeds are used in the liturgy shows 
that they are not mere collections of dogmas. 
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A chapter, “Scripture and Covenant,” is devoted to the relation be ) 4 
tween Revelation and the Bible. The simple identification of Revela.| ™ 
tion with the total content of Scripture has been widely abandoned. It} °> 
is denied that the earliest Reformers made this identification; but the 
later Reformers did. In this connection there is a brief exposition and} P*! 
criticism of Fr. Thornton’s Revelation and the Modern World, with a| '® 
rejection of his identification of Scripture as a whole with Revelation. orde 
Dr. Baillie, by the way, accepts verbal inspiration but denies its plenary | °" 
or inerrant character. beg 

Some have complained that there is too little of Baillie himself here, | >! 
The author has already presented his own views elsewhere, as in “Our| ™Y# 


Knowledge of God.” The title disclaims a personal emphasis. Yet his sud 














own mind is perceptible throughout, and the last chapter, “The Chal-} ™ ™ 
lenge of Revelation,” is autobiographical, a moving story of his own | orde 
experience. Starting from some man’s remark that prayer is “so one-| 
sided,” Baillie recounts his own story. He discovered that God is trying} "*™ 
to speak to us all the time, he has done all he can to make his will | eval 
known to us; only we are “conveniently deaf toward God.” We may Gno 
not hear because we are not prepared to hear. Divine guidance on how the | 
to attain our ambitions—yes, we would welcome that; but God does not = ° 
oblige. We are prepared to listen only if listening involves no readjust-| ™ - 
ments .. . and so we do not hear at all. In another figure, we need not “go 
complain that the light is dim; “it is enough to see to do our work by.” es 
KENNETH J. FOREMAN ee 

Louisville Theological Seminary a 
Louisville, Kentucky tial i 
for p 

not | 

ORDER AND History; Vou. I, IskAEL AND REVELATION, by Eric Voegelin. Ther 
533 pp. Baton Rouge, Louisiana State University Press, 1956. $7.50. ; mean 
sity.” 


Seldom does a layman invade the specialist’s domain with impunity. | jon, 
Rarely can he do so with the competence, insight, and scholarly discrim-} ,,,;. 
ination which Professor Voegelin shows in his remarkable exposition of | nq, 
Israel’s intellectual history. Any Old Testament scholar would be proud | term, 
to have written this book, and all will commend the author, who teaches proce 
political science, for his thorough and brilliant, if at times debatable, } ¢¢ ,,, 
presentation. But this book is much more than an Old Testament &! 4), 
say. Here is the first volume of a provocative historical study of order} ;, ex] 
which seeks to discern “retrospectively in the flow of events that extends eles 
through the present of the observer, indefinitely into the future” an “ih there! 
telligible structure of history.” “For the great societies, beginning with ie 
the civilization of the Ancient Near East, have created a sequence of 
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orders, intelligibly connected with one another as advances toward, or 
recessions from, an adequate symbolization of truth concerning the order 
of being of which the order of society is a part.” 

Order and History, a six volume work to be published over a two-year 
period, “is a philosophical inquiry concerning the order of human ex- 
istence in society and history.” It focuses on “the principal types of 
order together with their self-expression in symbols . . . as they succeed 
one another in history.” The present volume, Israel and Revelation, 
begins with a revealing discussion of the problem and process of the sym- 
bolization of order and a brief examination of the ancient cosmological 
myth as a symbolization of order; then follows a careful and extensive 
study (500 pages) of the Chosen People and its existence in historical form 
in response to revelation. Future volumes will investigate the form of 
order symbolized by philosophy and then describe the struggle experi- 
enced by existing symbolizations of order with the new order of Chris- 
tianity as that struggle culminated in the “compound of Western medi- 
eval order,” which was dissolved later through the “development of 
Gnosis as the symbolic form of order.” Gnosis denotes for Voegelin 
the belief held “in rebellion against God and man”’ that society is itself 
an eschaton and can and must therefore save itself, a theme elaborated 
in his controversial book, The New Science of Politics, University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1952. 

Voegelin states his problem as follows: “God and man, world and so- 
ciety form a primordial community of being’”’ which man knows only 
through participation in it. This participation, however, “is not a par- 
tial involvement of man; he is engaged with the whole of his existence, 
for participation is existence itself.’ But participation in being does 
not bring with it knowledge either of the drama or of man’s role in it. 
Therefore ‘‘the role of existence must be played in uncertainty of its 
meaning, as an adventure of decision on the edge of freedom and neces- 
sity.” Nevertheless “the concern of man about the meaning of his ex- 
istence in the field of being does not remain pent up in the tortures of 
anxiety but can vent itself in the creation of symbols purporting to 
tender intelligible the relations and tensions between the distinguishable 
terms of the field.” From this statement of our predicament Voegelin 
proceeds to the historical task of examining the ancient symbolizations 
of order. 

Ancient society was ‘ordered in the form of the cosmological myth’; 
it expressed in this way the “participation, experienced as real, of the 
order of society in the divine being that also orders the cosmos,” and 
therefore it symbolized “‘political order by means of cosmic analogies.” 
But cosmological symbolizations of order are unable to perceive clearly 
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“a truth about the order of being” which became “articulate in the for. 
mation of Israel, to the point of clarity, where the world-transcendent 
God reveals himself as the original and ultimate source of order in world 
and man, society and history, that is, in all world-immanent being.” 
Differences in style among the various cosmological myths, however, may 
reflect “the potentiality of the various civilizations for the unfolding of 
experiences which ultimately result in the leap in being” as it was first 
experienced by Israel. Among ancient Near Eastern peoples “the Meso- 
potamian empires proved most barren in this respect, while the sequence 
of Egyptian empires showed a remarkable but abortive development.” 
The “truth about the order of being” which Jsrael made manifest was 
“existence in response to revelation.” 

“A society in existence under God is in historical form. From its 
present falls the ray of meaning over the past of mankind from which it 
has emerged; and the history written in this spirit is part of the sym- 
bolism by which the society constitutes itself.” But history, which 
Voegelin at one point calls “the Exodus from civilizations” is always 
threatened by the “dangers of derailment, for all too easily the goal be- 
yond history” can “merge with goals to be attained within history.” 
This derailment occurred in Israel because of the ambiguity in the sym- 
bols, “‘promised land,” “kingdom,” “Messiah.” ‘The clash of symbolism 
with pragmatic fact was not always resolved in terms of “‘existence in 
response to revelation,” but often rather in terms of the cosmological 
myth. The truth is that “the promised land can be reached only by 
moving through history, but it cannot be conquered within history. The 
Kingdom of God lives in men who live in the world, but it is not of this 
world. The ambiguity of Canaan has ever since affected the structure 
not of Israelite history only, but of the course of history in general.” 

To indicate satisfactorily in a review the complexity and originality 
of Voegelin’s thought is impossible. To summarize adequately his ex- 
position of Israel’s history would require another volume. Some of the 
problems he discusses, however, may indicate the breadth and depth of 
his interest and understanding. The discussion of Israel’s historiog- 
raphy, for example, provides philosophical light for the darkness sur- 
rounding much current discussion of Israel’s history. The treatment 
of “the imperial Psalms” casts the same light over the discussion of myth 
and ritual. The distinction between pragmatic and paradigmatic events 
is extremely useful in the history of Israel’s own reflective thought. The 
emphasis on the phenomenon of compactness and differentiation in any 
analysis of a people’s thought, the attention to “units of meaning . . . it 
the text as it stands” rather than to a “dissection of the text into sources’ 
(Source analysis can be of assistance, if used with circumspection, in the 
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search for units of symbolic form; but it can become utterly destructive 
if it pretends that the integral text contains no units of meaning which 
cut across the sources, p. 154), the cogent exegesis of the prophetic di- 
lemma—all of these and many more penetrating observations speak for 
the book’s values. 

To find fault because Voegelin is not an Old Testament specialist is 
gratuitous; Old ‘Testament scholars may better take to heart his criticism 
that “Old Testament science . . . rarely is concerned with . . . philo- 
sophical penetration” (p. 147), and that “a lack of adequate philosophical 
foundation” is ‘‘in general the bane of Old Testament science” (p. 148; 
cf. p. 153; 293). Voegelin is not himself a dilettante and does not write 
for dilettantes. His presentation is difficult to read, but correspondingly 
rewarding. His unified, original, and generally cogent discussion of Is- 
raelite thought in its relation to contemporary symbolizations of order 
makes this book a must for any serious student of Biblical history. 

Joun H. Marks 
Princeton University 
Princeton, New Jersey 


He TuHat CoMETH, by Sigmund Mowinckel, Translated by G. W. Ander- 
son. 528 pp. New York, Abingdon Press, 1956. $6.50. 


In this significant work Mowinckel contends that a clear distinction 
must be drawn between the meaning of the term “Messiah” in the Old 
Testament, especially the pre-exilic period, and in later Judaism and 
Christianity. The Hebrew term ham-maiiah, “the anointed one,” by 
itself and as a title, originated in later Judaism when it was used as a 
designation of an eschatological figure who belongs to “the last time” 
and whose advent as king of the final age lies in the future. Con- 
sequently to understand or use the term properly, depends upon its 
context in the development of the “transcendental” or “other-worldly” 
eschatology of late Judaism. 

While the term ‘“‘the Messiah” cannot properly be thought of as a con- 
cept before the period of later Judaism, this does not mean that its ulti- 
mate meaning can be understood apart from the earlier period. Indeed, 
a greater part of the book is given over to a study of the background as 
hecessary to an understanding of the concept. For the author the all 
important basis for understanding the term is the concept of sacral king- 
ship in ancient Israel. 

Mowinckel discusses the importance of the rite of anointing in the 
ancient East. There was no more important rite to ancient people than 
the anointing of the king. This was as true in Israel as in the other ori- 
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ental kingdoms. The king of Israel was “Yahweh's anointed.” It was 
from this oriental “‘king-ideology” that the conception of the Messiah was 
derived. 

When ancient Israel became a monarchy she was deeply influenced by 
and borrowed from Egyptian, Mesopotamian, and especially the Canaan. 
ite royal ideologies. The king as the representative of the god not only 


at his enthronement but at important festivals such as a great New Year | 


festival becomes the central figure in cultic rites whereby the god renews 
his relationship with his people and the world. In a rite whose religious 
meaning and liturgy are informed by mythology, the primeval victory of 
the god over chaos and death and destruction is not only recalled but re. 
newed in the midst of his people. While Mowinckel points out that Is- 
rael’s concept of kingship is radically conditioned by its early nomadic 
chieftain concept, its understanding of Yahweh (covenant, mighty deeds 
in history, etc.) and its doctrine of the spirit, like other ancient peoples 
the king played a central role in the cultus in maintaining their relation 
to Yahweh. Drawing on his previous Psalmenstudien, Mowinckel con- 
tends that in the Psalms the main features of the Israelite New Year festi- 
val are to be found. At the heart of the festival is the enthronement of 
Yahweh as king, representing his victory over chaos and the enemies of 
Israel. ‘The result of this victory was the renewal of creation, election, 
and the covenant, ideas and rites from the old fertility festivals which lay 
behind the historical festival.” 

By establishing the central place of the “royal ideology” in the Old 
Testament Mowinckel seeks to stress its importance for the development 
of the Messianic ideal. The idea of kingship always had a certain rela- 
tion to the future since, in spite of the victory of Yahweh over his enemies 
celebrated in the cultus, in the socio-historical world they seemed omni- 
present; and yet, in a definite person, the king, there was always hope 
that there would be realization of the ideal, perhaps in a new king. But 
the hopes were always to be fulfilled in the socio-historical realm. This 
is what characterizes the hopes of pre-exilic Judaism. It is with this 
understanding that such prophecies as Isaiah 9: 1-6, 7, and those of 
Haggai and Zechariah concerning Zerubbabel must be understood. The 
culmination of the pre-exilic hope was the hope for the restoration of the 
kingdom which followed on the Babylonian captivity. But the crucial 
transformation in the development of the Messiah-concept was the move: 
ment in religious thought from the hope of restoration (politically con- 
ceived) to eschatology. 

Mowinckel deals at length with the “Servant Songs” of Isaiah. He 
concludes that they were not intended as Messianic (as he defines the 
term). While not denying the significance of the poems for corporate 
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Israel, he sees them as referring to the mission, not of the Messiah, but 
of a prophet. In them we see a “new idea of prophecy.” While Mo- 
winckel recognizes certain motifs in the Servant Songs which have paral- 
lels in the royal ideologies and in the royal Psalms, he contends they had 
no profound influence on the development of the Messiah concept in 
Judaism until Jesus’ mission. 

The final stage in the development of the Messiah concept came with 
the new eschatological movement. This was characterized by its doc- 
trine of two ages—‘‘this age” and the “age to come.”” ‘The latter is seen 
as a complete reversal of the former. While eschatology developed un- 
der Persian influence it was already informed by the earlier hopes re- 
garding God’s kingly role. But in the development of eschatology there 
was always a tension—between the earlier ideal of Israel’s restoration as 
a free people on earth, and the transcendental transformation of all things 
in the new age. This had its effect on the development of the concept of 
the Messiah. For, on the one had, while there was a tendency to think 
of him in terms even of the pre-existent and eternal, on the other hand, 
he was conceived as a human descendant of David. The development of 
the concept of the millennium reflects this tension. For here the Mes- 
siah exercises his this-worldly role fulfilling the ancient this-worldly Mes- 
sianic hopes, while at the end of the period God himself brings about the 
complete establishment of the Kingdom before which in some instances 
the Messiah even dies. 

Insofar as the concept of “the Messiah” took on transcendental char- 
acteristics it was under the influence of another concept, that of the Son 
of Man. It is in the book of Enoch, not Daniel, that we find the proper 
source for understanding the eschatological concept that stands behind 
Jewish speculation. In apocalyptic thinking the Son of Man is different 
from the Messiah. While Mowinckel believes that Jewish Messianic 
ideology has influenced its concept of the Son of Man, it is nevertheless 
something different from the Messiah. Its origin must be sought in the 
oriental ideas of a primordial man. He is the ideal pre-existent man 
who will one day be revealed by God and be installed in his transcendent 
kingdom as judge and ruler. With the development of this concept there 
was in Judaism two concepts which remained in tension, though they 
mutually influenced one another: the Messiah oriented toward the this- 
worldly fulfilment of God’s promises for Israel; the Son of Man oriented 
toward the transcendent fulfilment. Mowinckel believes that the tension 
between the two concepts has never been resolved in Judaism. Only in 
the teaching and mission of Jesus did the resolution come. 

Any brief review is a painfully inadequate effort to convey an impres- 
sion of the scope and depth of this book. Whether one thinks in terms 
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of Biblical history, theology, or literary criticism the contribution of the 
author is overwhelming. It is the first major work in English which ac- 
quaints the reader with the exhaustive researches of Scandinavian scholars 
into the sacral kingship ideology. And it will stand as a monumental 
contribution to the new understanding of Jewish and Christian eschatol- 
ogy in which the concept of the Messiah is so central. The reviewer's 
only regret is that the book appeared before the author could clearly 
evaluate the evidence of the Dead Sea Scrolls for his thesis. 


FRANKLIN W. Younc 
Episcopal Theological Seminary of the Southwest 
Austin, Texas 


THE GOSPELS; THEIR ORIGIN AND GrowTH, by Frederick C. Grant. 216 
pp. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1957. $3.75. 


The present work, as the author indicates, is a new and modern edition 
of his The Growth of the Gospels, published in 1930. That very useful 
volume has been out of print since the war, and it is therefore with sin- 
cere appreciation that we greet this form of it. The survey of literature 
is brought up to date, and is integrated with the excellent discussion of 
the origins, sources, structure, and interrelationship of the Gospels. The 
same valuable suggestions for individual study and analysis of the docu- 
ments are given here; the mature and balanced judgments of the author 
are given against the backgrounds of the new developments in historical 
and literary criticism which have contributed so much in recent years to 
our appraisal and understanding of the gospel literature. 

Professor Grant emphasizes an historical approach, which he defines as 
by way of church history in its earliest period. The New Testament is 
integrated into the group of early Christian writings, and is considered 
to be a “Christian supplement” to the older sacred books of the Jew- 
ish synagogue. The emphasis on the New Testament as the “Church's 
book” is perhaps overdone, since it is better to say, as Grant elsewhere 
indicates, that New Testament and Church both stemmed from the apos- 
tolic preaching of the Gospel. 

Specifically, Grant’s suggestions do not differ greatly from the main 
findings of critical scholarship. He would date Matthew later than most 
students. In synoptic criticism he considers “L” a document or the next 
thing toone. ‘‘M” is still uncertain in this regard. ‘‘Q” is not a figment 
of the critic’s imagination. The key to the Synoptic problem is the cen- 
trality, and therefore the priority, of Mark. Luke as an historian reflects 
history as a branch of rhetoric. On the other hand, Luke-Acts is re- 
garded as the “most valuable” writing in the New Testament, and “Luke 
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brings us most close to the Jesus of history, who is also the Lord of the 
church’s faith.” Matthew’s use of Mark guarantees the basis authenticity 
of the latter. Grant questions the extremes of eschatological interpreta- 
tion of the Gospels. Apocalyptic eschatology, he believes, formed a 
minor though real factor in Jesus’ teaching. The underlying ideas are 
mainly the “prophetic.” 

In regard to the Fourth Gospel he acclaims Dodd’s work as definitive, 
and looks only for a refinement rather than any radical alteration in this 
as a result of the new discoveries at Qumran and Nag Hammadi. He 
looks upon the Gospel as a unity and feels that it is independent of the 
Synoptics in origin. It is directed against Gnosticism, especially of a 
docetic variety. This rather than Judaism was now the enemy of Chris- 
tianity. Still the Gospel comes from a circle of early Christian mysticism, 
sharing Gnostic suppositions to some extent, but protesting its extrava- 
gances. This protest involved an emphasis on the historical manifesta- 
tion of Jesus; and Grant helpfully summarizes these historical elements 
of the Gospel under ten points. 

The reader of this book will be assured of an acquaintance with the 
chief modern developments in the study of the Gospels, and with the 
main lines of the solutions offered to the problems of “introduction” and 
of other related literary and historical questions. He will find that cer- 
tain landmarks of criticism, established by many years of careful study, 
are not easily moved by winds that may blow in from the desert or else- 
where. They are, on the contrary, in general more firmly established. 


ALLEN WIKGREN 
The University of Chicago 
Chicago, Illinois 


Jesus In His HOMELAND, by Sherman E. Johnson. 182 pp. New York, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1957. $3.75. 


Dr. Johnson aims by this book to help the already informed reader of 
the Gospels to a fuller appreciation of Jesus’ life and thought. One may 
infer that initially he planned to describe specific ways in which our 
knowledge of Palestine in Jesus’ day has been illumined by recently dis- 
covered antiquities such as the Dead Sea Scrolls, and show how these have 
enriched our knowledge of Jesus. In the present work, however, though 
the Scrolls are important to his purpose, he has included other materials, 
old as well as new, that are relevant to Jesus’ homeland. The author’s 
range of interest covers cultural and religious matters as well as geography 
and history. It should be made clear that in spite of the outline map in 
the front, and the ten very effective photographs placed between pages 
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six and seven in the text, the book is not a collection of archaeological 
aids for the student of the Gospels. In a very helpful way Dr. Johnson 
has kept the focus on Jesus rather than on the Palestinian homeland. 

The author is well qualified to interpret Jesus’ day-to-day situation for 
us. In recent years he has been Professor of Literature and Interpreta- 
tion of the New Testament at the Episcopal Theological School, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. He has written for the Interpreter’s Bible the introductory 
and exegetical material on the Gospel of Matthew. He has lived and 
studied in Palestine, and is currently Dean of the Church Divinity School 
of the Pacific. It is not strange that in these chapters, many of which 
were originally prepared for oral delivery, one can see the emphases and 
insights of the teacher, the traveller, the preacher, and the scholar. 

The book treats in a topical way the major features of the intellectual- 
spiritual life in Palestine which impinged on Jesus. These include the 
Pharisees, the Galileans, the Essenes, the Revolutionists, and the Apoca- 
lypticists. None of the chapters can be regarded as a full treatment of 
the subject in hand, as the list itself is incomplete, yet each chapter has 
fresh insights whether drawn from older resources about the homeland 
of Jesus or from recent discoveries. 

Two chapters, “The Mission of Jesus” and “Jesus in Jerusalem” are 
properly pages from a life of Christ, though there are indeed ties with 
Jesus’ homeland throughout to provide continuity. 

The last chapter, ““The Incarnation and the Problem of Jesus’ Indi- 
viduality” closes the book through the operation of the logic of faith. 
Dr. Johnson sees that for the Christian the question necessarily arises 
about Jesus in his homeland, “Can one who belongs so definitely to a 
time and place in history be at the same time universal and eternal?” 
His own position is that “If we take the historic Christian faith and the 
teaching of the New Testament seriously, we have in the Synoptic Gos- 
pels the most specific and concrete revelation of God that has ever been 
given to man.” Thus for faith the study of the particular and temporary 
in the life of Jesus leads to a deeper understanding of God. Many read- 
ers will appreciate this emphasis who will find in Dr. Johnson’s chapter 
hardly a beginning to the discussion. 

In a book that is concerned with many things it is manifestly impos- 
sible to please all readers, and in a brief review I should disguise my 
appreciation for the portrayal as a whole were I to raise questions about 
particular points. In general Dr. Johnson treats complex matters clearly 
and judiciously. His approach to the Gospels is critical. He effortlessly 
blends historical knowledge and theological concern. Though the selec- 
tion of points to be treated seems sometimes to be an arbitrary one, most 
of the chapters will stimulate readers to further study in the Gospels. As 
a whole, the book will serve a worthy purpose as it testifies to the current 
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enlarging of our knowledge of Jesus’ homeland, and encourages us to re- 
flect anew on the earthly life of the Lord of the Church. Let us hope that 
administrative concerns will not prevent Dr. Johnson from undertaking a 
full-orbed exposition of the creative forces which swirled around the life 
of Jesus. 

There is a select bibliography of scholarly books on the topics of the 
chapters, and a brief index of subjects. An index of Biblical references 
would not have been amiss. 


Lafayette College Etwyn E, TILpEN, Jr. 


Easton, Pennsylvania 


WILLIAM WAKE, ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, 1657-1737, by Norman 
Sykes. Vol. I: 366 pp. Vol. II: 289 pp. London and New York, 
Cambridge University Press, 1957. $15.00. 


If the stereotype of the history of the Church of England in the eight- 
eenth century as an arid desert, in which only the cacti of heresy bloomed 
amid the sands of a desiccated morality, has been shattered, it is to Pro- 
fessor Norman Sykes in chief to whom we owe the newly-emerging por- 
trait. His Edmund Gibson (1926) and his Church and State in England 
in the Eighteenth Century (1934) emphasized that Anglicanism had 
bishops in eighteenth century England who were not mere time-servers, 
but who were often conscientious in their discharge of the duties of a 
diocesan, as well as being men of spiritual insight with a proper concern 
to safeguard their charges from heterodoxy and antinomianism. Fur- 
thermore, he showed that, in practical Christianity, the leaders of the 
Church of England supported the charity movements of the day and 
concerned themselves with the spread of the Gospel among Englishmen 
abroad. Theirs was not a dereliction of duty so much as a very sober 
and limited conception of duty in which decorum played a large part. 
They steered a middle course between Deism and Enthusiasm in an age 
in which the heart of the religious man suffered from low blood-pressure. 

His present book, the fruit of many years of intense application to the 
thirty-one volumes of Archbishop Wake’s correspondence, the vast ma- 
jority of which was written in Latin, the language of ecclesiastical di- 
plomacy, and to the events of his times, gives us an even deeper ad- 
miration for the difficulties and achievements of an eighteenth century 
archbishop, as well as of a twentieth century ecclesiastical historian. 
This work is undoubtedly a magnum opus, in its range, organization 
of material, and critical acumen, as well as in the thoroughness of its 
scholarship. 

Perhaps the greatest surprise for the reader who is unacquainted with 
Professor Sykes’ Old Priest and New Presbyter (1956) or with his ad- 
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mirable contribution to A History of the Ecumenical Movement (edited 
by Rouse and Neill, 1954) will be to note the unusual and far-reaching 
ecumenical concerns of Archbishop Wake. On the one hand, he was 
involved for a long period in discussing the possibility of the mutual 
recognition of a Gallican Church in France, which seemed likely to 
shake off the shackles of the Papacy, and the Church of England. On 
the other hand, he stretched out arms of welcome to encourage a po- 
tential union of German Lutherans and Calvinists which, at one stage 
in the negotiations, was considering adopting a translation of the Book 
of Common Prayer and episcopacy. To some this might seem like 
running with the hounds and the hare, and Wake acknowledged the 
delicacy of his correspondence. At the same time Wake felt himself 
to be impregnable because the Church he represented was incontestably 
Protestant in doctrine, and ineluctably Catholic in polity and liturgy. 
Hooker might speak of the Anglican via media defensively in the pre- 
carious days of Elizabeth; Wake, however, was arguing from strength 
as the head of the most important Protestant State in the eighteenth 
century, yet the only one to have maintained so much of the traditions 
of the primitive Church. 

To be sure, Wake had other things on his mind, but unity was the 
chief and overriding concern of his archiepiscopate, and Dr. Sykes de- 
votes 150 pages to this theme. Second in Wake’s time, though not in 
his interest, was concerning himself with matters of state, and particu- 
larly with the Whig ministers of state, with whom he had an uneasy al- 
liance at first, and later, because he had not proved as subservient as 
might be desired, he experienced the ignominy of seeing the politicians 
turn to Edmund Gibson, Bishop of London, as their adviser in “the 
things that are Caesar’s.’” Chapter VII of the second volume is an ex- 
tremely judicious and revealing account of the political disenchantment 
of the archbishop, his ingenuousness, and his academic distate for any 
type of compromise, as well as his rather petulant tendency to assume 
that any diocesan who disagreed with him politically was disloyal to him. 

Wake’s chief interests were historical and pastoral. He was no theo- 
logian, certainly not a speculative type of theologian. Rather his in- 
terest was in tracing the history of the Church of England and its canons 
and councils. He was also an indefatigable administrator, both as Bishop 
of Lincoln, that unwieldy diocese, and as Archbishop of Canterbury. 
He was served well by his archdeacons and they gloried in serving him. 
His visitation charges were prepared with the utmost care and he wearied 
himself in the Lincoln visitations, in particular, that he might systemati- 
cally confirm hundreds in a single day in the outlying districts. He was 
most careful in examining candidates for the priesthood and the diaco- 
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nate. He was, as befitted the guardian of the truth committed to the 
Church, careful to guard his flock against heresy and schism. Yet, at 
the same time, he was tender to those who had fallen into Arianism pro- 
vided they did not assert their views arrogantly, and this tenderness ex- 
tended even to the writers of these heretical works. 

He had his weaknesses, of course. One was that he was by interest 
and by declining health unfitted for the hurly-burly of politics and his 
influence as Primate diminished because he would not be more accom- 
modating with the Whigs who stood for the Protestant succession. It 
was noticeable that while he was friendly to the Calvinists abroad, he 
was cool to the orthodox Dissenters at home. This was the ground of 
the objection of some of the Whigs to him, particularly as he had seemed 
to be sympathetic to the legal amelioration hoped for by the Noncon- 
formists in his younger days. Furthermore, in an age when natural the- 
ology claimed to be superior to revelation, it would have befitted his 
office and bettered his influence to have concerned himself more with 
theological apologetics rather than with historical. Finally, though he 
was by no means the chief of offenders, he encouraged pluralism (how- 
ever he set himself against it officially) by placing his protégés, chaplains, 
and kinsmen, in pluralities. He was not a dazzling prelate, but in his 
scholarship, his conscientiousness as a father-in-God, his ecumenical con- 
cern abroad, and his loyalty to the Church of England, and to a wider 
vision of the Church, he was a good and an irenic man, even a courage- 
ously irenic man. 

Hitherto there has been no biography of Archbishop Wake; it is un- 
likely that any other will be required for half a century. That is the 
measure of the achievement of the Dixie Professor of Ecclesiastical His- 
tory in the University of Cambridge. Two muted notes of criticism find 
a reluctant place in what is a paean of a review. In the first place, while 
Dr. Sykes may stigmatize Gibson as an insular bishop, yet he had the wit 
to know that “charity begins at home.” Wake was an ecumenist abroad; 
to the Nonconformists he could only be viewed as a bigot, and this Dr. 
Sykes does not allow for. Secondly, delighted as I have been by the 
quips of Dr. Sykes in most of his other writings, I cannot decide whether 
it is the humorless character of his subject, or the gravity of living so long 
in the confidence of a decorous eighteenth century Primate, or his own 
impending translation to the episcopate—but whatever the reason, the 
sparkle of the preface reappears only very rarely in the rest of this splen- 
did work, and a single beaded bubble per chapter finds it hard to wink! 


Horton DAVIES 


Princeton University 
Princeton, New Jersey 
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CHRISTIAN COMMITMENT; AN APOLOGETIC, by Edward John Carnell. 314 
pp. New York, Macmillan, 1957. $5.00. 


Edward J. Carnell’s writings have won their author a wide reputation. 
In some circles he is described, somewhat glibly, as one of the new gen- 
eration of brainy fundamentalists who have studied at Harvard in order 
to learn the arguments they will spend the rest of their lives attacking. 

But that description is less than fair. Dr. Carnell’s latest book may 
astound some who think they have sized him up. One might read the 
first nine chapters of this book and never guess that Carnell is a Biblical 
literalist; and the remaining two chapters, although more traditional in 
vocabulary than the earlier ones, overlap at many points the writings of 
varied contemporary Christian thinkers. Furthermore, the authors 
whom Carnell quotes do not belong to any in-group; he finds help in the 
historic Catholic and Protestant theologians, the famous names in the 
history of philosophy, and such a varied company of writers as Izaak 
Walton, Darwin, Franklin, Boswell, Swift, and Trollope. 

The book is a unique combination of spiritual autobiography and an 
essay in apologetics. This unusual procedure sometimes illuminates the 
materials in a fascinating way. At other times the autobiographical 
thread gets lost or is suppressed in more prosaic analysis. 

The autobiographical elements include introspective recollections of 
the threat of death in a threshing machine, of the frustrating side of grad- 
uate study, of insomnia and a walk down a railroad track, of feeding 
pigeons in a park, of a football game, of an offence from a sales clerk. 
Now and then a vivid paragraph even reminds one of Augustine’s Con- 
fessions. Usually—to use a standard of judgment that is outrageously 
unfair—Carnell is not nearly so interesting as Augustine. (One reason 
is that lives of theologians in American colleges and graduate schools gen- 
erally lack the sensational episodes of Augustine’s youth.) 

The apologetic has a clear purpose. Carnell believes that dogmatic 
reliance upon Scripture is not enough. On the other hand apologetics 
should not pretend to do the work of the Holy Spirit or of the preaching 
ministry of the Church. The rightful aim of apologetics is to show that 
“the claims of Christ are continuous with truth.” 

Carnell’s apologetic method draws upon many sources. He accepts the 
Thomist argument from contingent to necessary being, but puts his ma- 
jor emphasis elsewhere. The entry to religious thought he finds through 
moral responsibility. Here he discusses Kant at length, often with ap- 
proval, but finally rejects him as too abstractly rational. Carnell prefers 
to analyze moral decision in the tradition of Socrates, Pascal, and Kierke- 
gaard, although he draws back from the Kierkegaardian delight in irra- 
tional paradox. 
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The result of the apologetic analysis is the emergence of the key ques- 
tion, “How can a sinner be just before God?” And this, says Carnell, is 
the question which Christianity answers. Apologetics produces no intel- 
lectual compulsion to accept Christianity. For that acceptance is a choice 
of Christian Commitment, to use the title of the book. But apologetics 
can lead a man to understand better himself and his world, the nature of 
decision, and the alternatives before him. 

For my own preferences this book is too scholastic in its reasoning and 
not penetrating enough in its understanding of Scripture. But it shows 
the possibility of genuine conversation between diverse theological groups 
who more often shout at than talk with each other. And to that conver- 
sation it makes a valuable contribution. 

RoceEr L. SHINN 
Vanderbilt Divinity School 
Nashville, ‘Tennessee 


THE CHRISTIAN SCHOLAR IN THE AGE OF THE REFORMATION, by E. Harris 
Harbison. 177 pp. New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1956. $3.00. 


Dr. Harbison, Lea Professor of History at Princeton University, deliv- 
ered five lectures on the Stone Foundation at Princeton Seminary in 1955. 
They were later reworked and expanded to the present book. Despite 
the title, only two of the chapters deal directly with the Reformation. 
Chapters Four and Five have Luther and Calvin as their subjects. The 
first three chapters present much of the necessary background; the first 
takes “‘scholarship as a Christian calling” for its theme, using Jerome, 
Augustine, Abelard, and Aquinas as illustrations. The second chapter 
presents some of the figures of the Renaissance, Petrarch, Valla, Pico della 
Mirandola, and John Colet. The outstanding example of Christian 
scholarship in the Renaissance, Erasmus, is treated separately in the 
third chapter. 

In the preface Dr. Harbison states his conviction that “scholarship as 
a Christian calling was a subject relatively neglected by both historians 
and theologians” (p. v). That is perfectly true and certainly nowhere is 
it more relevant than in the case of the Reformation itself. Though it 
is true that secular historians have often uncritically sought to combine 
the Renaissance and the Reformation as two foci of a single movement, 
it is also true that the reaction against that point of view has in recent 
years tended to go too far. We do well to remember, for example, that 
John Calvin’s first published work was a commentary on Seneca’s De 
Clementia. And Martin Luther, whom one (perhaps from Calvinist 
prejudice!) tends to consider less in the humanist tradition than Calvin, 
was both doctor and professor before he was reformer. 
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Of all this, Dr. Harbison’s book is a healthy and charming reminder. 
Taking Jerome as his starting point, he inquires into the apparent contra- 
diction involved in the career of the Christian scholar. Even as early as 
that time, the deep current of anti-intellectualism which runs through 
Christian history was asserting itself in questioning the validity of Chris- 
tian scholarship as a vocation. Dr. Harbison uses Jerome and Augustine 
as examples of the two roads which Christian scholarship has almost in- 
variably followed; the one a philologist, the other a philosopher; the one 
a “once-born Christian,” the other “twice-born.” Abelard and Aquinas 
fill out the pattern to provide us with the three major tasks of a Christian 
scholar; ‘‘to re-study the Hebraic-Christian tradition itself, to relate this 
tradition to secular culture, to relate this tradition to scientific dis- 
covery” (p. 28). 

The chapters on the Renaissance and on Erasmus continue the explora- 
tion of these same questions in a different setting. But presumably most 
readers will have most interest in the chapters which relate Luther and 
Calvin to this pattern. Beginning with Luther’s debt to Erasmus’ edition 
of the New Testament, Dr. Harbison points out how Erasmus tended to 
imitate the pattern of Jerome, while Luther favored the pattern of Augus- 
tine. It is well-known that the chasm between Luther and Erasmus 
widened with the passing of the years. The author studies some of the 
reasons for it, but seeks to defend both the Christianity of Erasmus and 
the scholarship of Luther. 

Pointing out that Aquinas was one of the very few Schoolmen whom 
Calvin quoted with respect, Dr. Harbison asserts that like his thirteenth 
century predecessor Calvin was more widely read and more sensitive to 
the full factors of any question than any of his contemporaries. Though 
his own autobiographical reticence makes reconstruction difficult, Calvin's 
few remarks about himself make it clear that he thought of scholarship 
as his peculiar vocation. In his study of Calvin Dr. Harbison points out 
the predominance of the motif of utility in all his writings. Calvin is not 
interested in speculation for its own sake or in scholarship that is “for the 
fun of it.” The author's description of Calvin’s scholarship is worth 
quoting—“sensitive to human needs, relevant to social ills, productive of 
Christian piety, conducive to better understanding of fundamental beliefs, 
concrete and vital where the older tradition of Christian learning had 
been abstract and dead” (p. 164), 

In his conclusion Dr. Harbison has some wise words to offer regarding 
the separation (largely peculiar to America) between university and sem- 
inary. Already we have begun to pay the penalty in terms of secularized 
universities with no unifying principle and seminaries which tend to 
become mere “trade-schools.” While not advocating the restoration of 
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- the mediaeval university in which theology was the queen of the sciences, 
~ he does call for some greater and more fruitful contact between the two 
) #S | kinds of institutions. Perhaps the revival of the Divinity faculty in Har- 
gh vard is one sign that there are others who feel the same need. 
rl Dr. Harbison has given us a delightful book and what (in the light of 
“a | his own definition) is more important to a Calvinist, a useful book. If 
- | one has any criticism to offer, it would only be that the title is somewhat 
_ deceptive. “The Christian Scholar” would have been a somewhat more 
ao | accurate description of the contents, even though it is in the two Reforma- 


._, tion figures of Luther and Calvin that the author centers his interest. 
_ While certainly these two figures dominate the Reformation scene, the 
> | Christian scholar in the age of the Reformation would seem to require 

the consideration of such interesting patterns as Melanchthon, Lefevre, or 


ora- 

, | even the unfortunate Servetus. But perhaps we can expect a sequel! 
nos 
and Howarp G. HAGEMAN 


tion North Reformed Church 
dto | Newark, New Jersey 
igus- | 


mus | THE SociaL THOUGHT OF THE WorLD CounciL or CHURCHES, by Edward 


pio Duff, S.J. 339 pp. New York, Association Press, 1956. $7.50. 
- | This is an important and remarkable book. The book is important 


hom | because it is the most comprehensive and objective study available on 
enth {ie nature, the history, the authority, the social philosophy, and the 
ve to. | cial policy of the World Council of Churches. The book is noteworthy 
ough in that is comes from the able and irenic pen of a Jesuit priest. 

iat Father Duff is editor of Social Order, a monthly journal of the Insti- 
rship tute of Social Order which is a social research group sponsored by the 
san Jesuit society in the United States. In the course of his preparation for 
ails this book, Father Duff spent a great deal of time in the Geneva head- 
cthe | Watters of the World Council of Churches. He consulted many, if not 
yorth | Most of the American leaders of the Protestant ecumenical movement. 
anil 'His study is based upon truly monumental and painstaking research. 
sliefs, The book is friendly in spirit and deeply understanding of the pur- 
had {Pose and the dynamic of the World Council of Churches and of the 
; several movements which preceded it. The pages are full of references 
to and citations from records and reports of a considerable number of 


— écumenical meetings prior to and following the establishment of the 

ed World Council at the Amsterdam assembly in 1948, including such con- 
a7 ferences and assemblies as the following: “Life and Work” meetings at 
oe y Stockholm in 1925 and at Oxford in 1937; student conferences at Vad- 


stena in 1895, Amsterdam in 1939, Oslo in 1947; “Faith and Order” 
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Edinburgh conference in 1910; the IMC meeting in Madras in 1938; 
as well as various study department conferences and meetings of the 
Central Committee of the World Council between the Amsterdam and 
Evanston assemblies. 

The chapter headings suggest the scope of this study: I. The History 
of the World Council of Churches; II. The Nature and Authority of the 
WCC (an excellent discussion of the “membership philosophy” of the 
fellowship); III. The Social Philosophy of the World Council of Churches 
(a useful discussion of the sources of social criticism, the roots of law and 
justice, the pattern of Christian society, eschatology and ethics, and the 
contributions of various leaders of Christian social thought); IV. The 
Social Policy of the World Council of Churches (discussing the disorder 
of society, the economic and political organization of society, the respon- 
sible society, communism and capitalism, corporate Christian influence 
on society, and the international order); V. Conclusions (ecumenism as 
a “third way,” inherent difficulties and future concerns, a summary 
of achievements). 

In the foreword, Father Duff states that the book is not a theological 
study. Inevitably, however, the discussion of what went on in various 
ecumenical meetings, and the interpretation of ecumenical papers on 
social subjects, are bound to include a good deal of theology. In these 
presentations, which make up a sizable portion of the book, Father Duff 
proves himself a sound theologian and an exceedingly fair and sensitive 
analyzer of theological ideas and opinions. Thus he discusses Dr. Old- 
ham’s distinction between “the ethic of inspiration” and “the ethics of 
ends”; the differences between Bishop Anders Nygren and Kar! Barth, 
as representing the Lutheran and Reformed traditions, on the doctrine 
of the Lordship of Christ; the influential views of Archbishop Temple; 
the legacy of the nineteenth century theologians such as Schleiermacher, 
Ritschl, Kant; the ideas of such contemporaries as Brunner, Niebuhr, 
Bennett, and Visser ’t Hooft; to name just a few of many possible 
examples. 

The book is especially rich in its discussion of the World Council's 
thought in relation to the present great areas of social concern—the 
sources of social disorder, economic and political problems, aspects of 
the responsible society, the differences and tension between communism 
and capitalism, the relation of Church to society, problems of the inter- 
national order. 

The book concludes with an eight-point summary of the achievements 
of the World Council of Churches. This section perhaps could have 


been more usefully expanded and elaborated. 
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The discussion throughout is thoroughly and accurately documented, 
as we already have indicated. The list of primary and secondary sources 
back of the study is impressive. It should also be said that Father 
Duff reveals a remarkable capability for being fair to the genius of 
Protestantism. 

We not only heartily commend and recommend this amazing volume; 
we would also hold it up as an outstanding example of an honest and, 
we believe, successful attempt to achieve objectivity and understanding 
across the lines that divide us into Catholic and Protestant groups. 

In this day when much of what is being written and said about 
Protestant-Catholic relations is polemic and highly critical, and often far 
short of being objective, it is refreshing, and we hope promising of the 
future, to have a volume of this sort in our hands. That the first major 
careful study of the nature and work of the World Council of Churches 
should come to us through the instrumentality of a priest of the Roman 
Catholic Church could be a lesson for many of us. 

CLIFFORD J. EARLE 
The Witherspoon Building 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


CHRISTIANITY AMONG THE RELIGIONS OF THE WorLp, by Arnold Toynbee. 
116 pp. New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1957. $2.75. 


Professor Toynbee had previously done much more than the spade 
work essential for this volume. In The Study of History and An His- 
torian’s Approach To Religion, he virtually organized historical knowl- 
edge. He carried out his task in a purposeful and massively meaningful 
manner, setting religion at the core of civilization. In the relatively tiny 
treatise under review he addresses himself to four cardinal problems. 
What are the criteria for comparison between religions? What are the 
characteristics of the contemporary world? What is Christianity’s rela- 
tion to the Western civilization that is unifying the contemporary world? 
What should be the Christian approach to the contemporary non- 
Christian faiths? 

The issue is considerably complicated by the fact that modern man 
worships himself off and on in the form of collective human power. What 
the author finds disturbing, too, is the tendency to compare the highest 
story of one faith with the lowest of another. If we compare the re- 
ligions story by story, he thinks, then the differences of level do not seem 
%0 very striking (p. 10). This seems vitiated, however, by what Toynbee 
himself offers as a criterion for the comparison of religions (p. 28). He 
suggests the attitude of the religions toward suffering as the most effective 
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standard for comparing one faith with another. But who will say that 
even at this point the differences are not striking? 


Less inadequate perhaps is the author’s treatment of the modern | 


world’s characteristics. From Pascal he takes the dictum that “‘a meridian 
decides what is the truth.” In the realm of the religions, as in that of 


societies and civilizations, Toynbee proves his fantastic ability to discover | 


parallel, almost identical and symmetrical systems of development. How 


swift he is to observe that there are two geographic groupings dominat- | 


ing the scene of the higher religions. 


One is centered upon an Indian holy land. This is located about the | 


middle reaches of the Ganges Valley in the province of Bihar. There 
Hinduism, Buddhism, and Neo-Hinduism arose. The other holy land, 
of course, is in the Near East. It is a meridian, so to say, which decides 
the truth for Judaism, Christianity, and Islam. 

The primary characteristic of the modern world, however, is not a 


commitment to these great religions. It is a belief rather in the uni- , 


versality of Western culture. Denuded of the love principle and vir- 
tually post-Christian already, this Western culture holds out technology 
as its chief resource. Such a technology may have overcome the worship 
of nature; also, it has deepened the propensity of modern man to wor- 
ship collective human power. 

Whatever relation exists between Christianity and this Western culture 
must be partial, temporary, and tenuous. Christianity once served “asa 
midwife for our Western civilization.” Yet the Church all along has 
had to withstand temptation to oppose force with force. The Church 
has had, moreover, a problem of its own: How to draw its inspiration 
from the Christian vision of God’s being as love rather than from the 
equally Christian (as well as Jewish and Moslem) vision of Him as a 
jealous God (p. 73)! 

Such a fanaticism indeed heightens in the twentieth century the wor- 
ship of collective human power. It is a worship proclaimed in Com- 
munism and Nationalism. In the first, on a worldwide scale and on an 
order reminiscent of that devotion demanded by the goddess Rome and 
the god Caesar. In the second, within regional limits and as a modern 
counterpart to the worship of Athens and Sparta and other city-states of 
the Graeco-Roman world before the foundation of the Roman Empire. 

Nor are Toynbee’s views without significance when it comes to the 
largely unresolved problem of Christianity’s relation to the contemporary 
non-Christian faiths. Quite early in the narrative (p. 22), he voices an 
apology. He is fully aware what perils await a “non-theologian . . . 
treading on what is rather well-worn theological ground, on which the 
last word has been said, perhaps long ago.” Unorthodox at certain 
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points, uncertain at others, he does also once in a while sound a little 
naive as, for instance, in a discussion he lets out in passing on the subject 
of free will. And this is by no means the most conspicuously fragmentary 
thing he has to say. 

Whether Toynbee shocks or not is beside the point. At a number of 
stages in the text, he does express what this reviewer believes cogent and 
timely. “If we can express what we believe to be the essential truths 
and precepts of our religion in action as well as in words,” he counsels, 
“and if at the same time we can be receptive to the truths and ideals of 
the other faiths, we shall be more likely to win the attention and good 
will of the followers of those other faiths. If we can learn to present 
Christianity in this spirit we can perhaps manage to present it with con- 
viction without at the same time relapsing into Christianity’s traditional 
sin of arrogance and intolerance” (p. 105). 

What Toynbee has to say in this regard has a direct bearing on the 
nature of missionary policy and on Ecumenical Christianity in its inter- 
faith, inter-cultural, and international involvements. 

EDWARD J. JURJI 
Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 
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